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The preservation of a nation’s heritage has always 


been limited by the ability to store it safely. 


Montel offers multiple storage solutions 








to ensure the preservation of our heritage 


thus enriching our future. 


1333, Gateway Drive, Suite 1009, Melbourne, FL USA 32901 - 1 800-935-0235 
Canada 1-800-463-1920 (Ext 220) - Fax: (418) 248-7266 - E-mail:ybel@montel.com - web:http://www.montel.con 
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Focus on 
your mission. 


Leave the money 
management to us. 





Asset Management Solutions for 
Smaller Nonprofit Organizations 


Fidelit y Rising operating expenses. Uncertain financial markets. Increasing 

competition for donor dollars. Along with trying to fulfill their 
Charitable missions, many smaller nonprofit organizations face the challenge 
of maximizing gifted assets while minimizing investment risks. 


Advisory 


Sa podoend Fidelity Investments has been helping to meet the needs of the 
nation’s leading nonprofit institutions for more than 30 years. 
Charitable Advisory Services now offers smaller nonprofits* the 
same opportunity to take advantage of our proven investment 
expertise for endowments, special funds and operating accounts. 
Now you can reduce your administrative costs, eliminate the burdens 


of portfolio management and get back to the mission at hand. 


According to your objectives, our investment team identifies a 
portfolio of selected Fidelity mutual funds and provides ongoing 
discretionary management. A dedicated service team will consult 
with you on the unique issues that you face and keep you informed 
about your accounts. 


Find out more about how Charitable Advisory Services can help you 


focus on what matters most — your organization's mission. Call us at 
1-800-771-8235 to request a comprehensive brochure. J&y time. 


FIDELITY CHARITABLE ADVISORY SERVICES IS A SERVICE OF STRATEGIC ADVISERS, INC., 
A REGISTERED INVESTMENT ADVISER AND A FIDELITY INVESTMENTS COMPANY. FIDELITY 


Fidelity DISTRIBUTORS CORPORATION. NON-DISCRETIONARY BROKERAGE SERVICES PROVIDED BY 
FIDELITY BROKERAGE SERVICES, INC. MEMBER NYSE, SIPC. 
Investments ° * ACCOUNT MINIMUM $100,000 
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Patricia Hayes FINE ARTS 





Henderson 
Phillips has 
developed a taste 


for meeting your 
insurance needs... 





The knowledge 
and experience of 
some of the 
industry's most 
talented 
professionals are 
now found at 
Henderson 
Phillips. 


Whether a private 
collector, a 
museum, or an 
exhibition 
coordinator, we 
identify the 
insurance pro- 
tection tailored to 
meet your needs 
and provide 
uncompromising 
service in the 
process. 


We invite you to 
speak to one of 
our insurance 
specialists and 
sample our 
services. 


2001 L Street, NW, Suite 900 a Washington, DC 20036 « 202/955-5750 «# FAX 202/955-5760 
4525 Wilshire Boulevard a Los Angeles, CA 90010 « 213/933-3770 # FAX 213/933-1173 


800/871-9991 


INSURANCE EXPERTISE FOR MUSEUMS, COLLECTORS, AND EXHIBITIONS 
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They Won’t Just Visit Your Museum 


They Will Participate In It. 


A Doron simulator is a time machine; a space capsule; an 
aircraft carrier ... virtually any experience you desire — and one your 


visitors will enjoy again and again. Consider these Doron advantages: 





e #1 in museum simulation installations 


e Installed the first entertainment simulator in 1977 

e Library of experiences includes educational programs for museums 
e In-house engineering and manufacturing 

e In-house production and motion programming 

e In-house parts and service department 

e Safe excitement for all ages 

e Lower initial cost, lower maintenance cost, and higher income 


Call Doron today to learn more about our unique simulation products for museums. 
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® 
P.O. Box 400, 174 Court Street, Binghamton, New York 13902-0400 a | DORON 


Domestic Sales: (607) 772-0982, International Sales: (607) 772-1912, Fax: (607) 772-6760 err PRECISION SYSTEMS, INC. 


SINCE 1973 
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Titanic Ethics 

A decade ago, AAM testified before the 
U.S. House of Representatives on the 
issue of HR 74, The Abandoned Ship- 
wreck Act. That testimony, which advo- 
cated a strong preservation ethic, stated 
in part, “This “finders-keepers’ system 
directly contradicts laws protecting 
archaeological sites on land that prohibit 
salvage, looting and commercial 
exploitation... . [I]f commercial mining 
of these wrecks remains unchecked and 
they continue to fall prey to any and all 
who may assert claim to them, few his- 
toric underwater sites will be left for cur- 
rent and future generations of scholars, 
underwater explorers and enthusiasts, 
and the general public.” 

Since Titanic falls squarely into the 
category of salvaged shipwreck con- 
demned by the AAM policy, it was a great 
surprise and disppointment to see no ref- 
erence to it by Associate Editor Jane 
Lusaka in her March/April 1997 Museum 
News article, “Titanic: An In-Depth 


Look.” Nor did she mention the ethical 
problems surrounding the exhibit of sal- 
vaged Titanic materials within the muse- 
um community, which is a far greater 
controversy than the memorial issue. As a 
result of these omissions, the article 
makes AAM appear to support and con- 
done the Memphis display of Titanic arti- 
facts by the salvors and their partners. 

The AAM policy is widely known and 
has been distributred worldwide over the 
past 10 years, forming the basis of 
archaeological bylaws for such profes- 
sional museum associations as the Coun- 
cil of American Maritime Museums and 
the International Congress of Maritime 
Museums. It is an outstanding piece of 
writing, and your staff and AAM should 
be aware of it. 


Paul F. Johnston 

Curator of Maritime History 

National Museum of American 
History 

Smithsonian Institution 

Washington, D.C. 
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D&P fabricated Medicines: 
The Inside Sto ry, 

a 3,800 square-foot 
traveling exhibition that 
premiered at Atlanta’s 
Fernbank Museum of 
Natural History and is 
currently on a four-city 
tour. The show presents 
the impact of medicine 
on U.S. history and 
features objects, inter- 
active video, period 

cash eveCucmelitematecaaceniistsy 
laboratory equipment. 
Medicines was designed 
by MFM and underwritten 
by Glaxo Wellcome. 


For additional response to “Titanic: An In- 
Depth Look,” please see page 29.—Ed. 


Museum Equity 

I found that Edward H. Able, Jr.’s piece 
entitled “Competition and Identity” in 
the March/April issue embodied many of 
my concerns regarding the museum pro- 
fession. 

I am an architect specializing in the 
design of museums, themed entertain- 
ment venues, zoos, aquariums, and visi- 
tor centers. Unlike Able, I do not dwell 
on whether these organizations are oper- 
ated on a profit or nonprofit basis. For 
my colleagues and me, all of the above 
qualify as “cultural attractions.” 

Cultural attractions should be judged 
on what value they have to offer society, 
as well as how effectively they are deliver- 
ing this value. We refer to this value as 
“equity.” All museums have great equity 
in the stories and artifacts that they offer. 
In like fashion, themed entertainment 

(Please turn to Letters, page 63) 
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When it comes to insurance 
for your collections, our museum 
experience is priceless. 





From the CIGNA Museum and Art Collection, “Hope With Her 
Anchor,’ an 1816 fire engine panel by John Archibald Woodside, Sr. 
(1781-1852), oil on wood. Photograph by Joseph Painter. 


For more than 200 years, CIGNA companies have been protecting the 
irreplaceable against the unthinkable. 

As specialists in coverage for fine arts, we insure many of 
America’s leading museums and corporate collections. We also happen 
to have one of America’s largest corporate museum collections. That 
means our in-house curators work with our underwriting, loss control 
and claims specialists to understand the issues you face and the help 
you need...from special coverages, to exhibit shipping that’s safe and 
secure, to conservation of damaged treasures. 

For an appraisal of your current insurance, ask your 
agent or broker to talk to CIGNA. After all, our museum experience 
is priceless. So is our own Museum. 


While at MuseumExpo 97, be sure to visit CIGNA at booth 535 and 537. 





CIGNA Property 
& Casualty 


Commercial Insurance 


A Business of Caring. 


The term “CIGN © refers to subsidiaries of CIGNA Corporation acting in their respective capacities. Insurance 
policies are issued by licensed insurance subsidiaries of CIGNA Corporation, not the corporation itself. 
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Coyote Springs: A New 
Museum Utopia? 


It’s what every museum wants—visitors 
who are deeply interested and involved 
in its programs. Imagine that ideal taken 
one step further—a devoted audience 
that actually lives on museum property. 
Such an unorthodox scenario may seem 
unlikely, but it is currently becoming a 
reality at the Museum of Northern Ari- 
zona (MNA) in Flagstaff. 

Since he became director of the 
museum three years ago, Michael J. Fox 
has been bringing to fruition through a 
series of partnerships “a multi-genera- 
tional community” on the institution’s 
400-acre campus. As the most recent 
step towards realizing this vision, the 
museum has joined forces with a local 
restoration and development company 
to create “Coyote Springs,” a residential 
development on museum property to 
attract people interested in the muse- 
um’s programs. Currently, 17 plots of 
land are for sale in a 43-acre area. 

Spanning both sides of the main 
highway that leads to the Grand 
Canyon, the Museum of Northern Ari- 
zona’s campus includes more than 30 
buildings that house research facilities 
and collections focusing on the Col- 
orado Plateau, the geological area 
encompassing parts of Arizona, Utah, 
Colorado, and New Mexico. Founded in 
1928, the museum grew from the inter- 
ests of a Philadelphia couple, Harold S. 
Colton and Mary-Russell Ferrell Colton, 
who were instrumental in pointing out 
the archaeological and research oppor- 
tunities in the area and helped guide the 
museum’s expansion. 
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Residents of the Coyote Springs development on the Museum of Northern Arizona’s property will have a 
view of the San Francisco Peaks. Photo by Al Richmond. 


Even during financial hard times in 
the mid-1980s, the MNA campus drew 
scientists from around the world. Today, 
scientists continue to come to conduct 
archaeological, paleontological, geologi- 
cal, and biological fieldwork. It was this 
reputation as a gathering place that Fox 
used to encourage the board to pursue 
his concept of a multi-generational com- 
munity including everyone from teen- 
agers to senior citizens. 

The disrepair of a historic building on 
museum property helped move this 
vision forward. For many years the 
museum founders’ former home had 
been used to house museum directors. 
When Fox came to the museum, the 
Colton House was up for sale. He insist- 
ed that the museum keep the house, 
restore it, and raise money by holding 
events there. In a serendipitous coinci- 
dence soon after, local restoration pro- 


fessional Edith Blackstone offered her 
services for free, and spent two years 
returning the eclectic Spanish Colonial 
Revival house to its appearance when the 
Coltons built it in 1929. When work was 
completed last year, Blackstone began 
talking to Fox about creating a residen- 
tial neighborhood around the house. 
Under the auspices of her company, 
Plateau Winds Corporation, Blackstone 
purchased the 43-acre area surrounding 
Colton House for residential develop- 
ment. (According to the museum and 
the real estate broker assisting in the sale 
of these lots, Blackstone does not stand 
to profit from this development.) 
Named after a nearby spring, the devel- 
opment has been subdivided into 19 lots, 
17 of which are for sale, starting at 
$150,000. The museum will receive a 
small portion of each sale to be applied 
to an endowment for specialized pro- 
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Please come and see us at the AAM Annual Meeting and Museum Expo 97, 
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gramming to serve Coyote Springs resi- 
dents. 

Each home that is built in Coyote 
Springs will have to follow strict guide- 
lines developed by an architectural 
design and review committee on which 
Fox sits. “We have the final say on each 
homesite—we can reject any design,” 
says Fox. “This isn’t the traditional land 
transaction where we sold the land and 
looked away,” he adds. “We are a part- 
ner who contributed to the improve- 
ment of the infrastructure of the land, to 
see that the neighborhood is in keeping 
with the historic property.” 

The museum and the developer hope 
to attract prospective buyers by offering 
them a unique relationship with the 
Museum of Northern Arizona. Among 
the many amenities available to future 
residents of Coyote Springs is unlimited 
free admission to the museum. In addi- 
tion, marketing materials state that Coy- 
ote Springs residents are eligible for “full 
consultation and assistance in selecting 
and acquiring Southwestern art and 
crafts,” “access to special archival files 
and images pertaining to regional history 
and architecture,” and one-time annual 


use of the Colton House. Will such ben- 
efits create more work for the museum’s 
staff? Fox says he anticipates that any 
additional need will develop gradually 
and that projects such as research can 
currently be met by the MNA’s library. 

It is not just museum staff who may 
find themselves with growing responsi- 
bility. While Coyote Springs residents 
are promised many benefits, they are not 
expected to live passively. The museum 
hopes that they will participate in the 
museum community as volunteers, 
benefactors, and stewards. According to 
Fox, “The uniqueness of this project is 
that we want the owners to truly be 
active in the role of this museum.” 

In addition to this responsibility to 
the museum proper, a stewardship pro- 
gram is available through which Coyote 
Springs owners may work with forestry 
experts to either maintain the land sur- 
rounding their home or selectively clear 
trees. As part of another special pro- 
gram, future owners of three homesites 
will have the option of learning about 
archaeological sites discovered on their 
property during development of the 
area. Although the land has been fully 


excavated by museum staff, owners of 
these lots will be able to investigate fur- 
ther or partially reconstruct the site with 
the museum’s guidance. 

How will the museum attract the sort 
of residents it hopes for? Barry Ebert of 
Sante Fe Management, the brokers 
working with Plateau Winds, says that 
the museum plans to first “advise the 
upper classes of the museum member- 
ship of the possibilities of Coyote 
Springs.” Other steps include hosting a 
series of seminars on the Colton House 
as well as geology and forestry lessons to 
attract potential buyers. 

The Coyote Springs residential devel- 
opment is only one part of Fox’s ambi- 
tious vision of a multi-generational 
museum campus. In August, a charter 
high school will open on museum 
grounds. Located north of Coyote 
Springs, the school will serve about 110 
students. Adding yet another dimension 
to campus life will be a senior living cen- 
ter that is scheduled to break ground this 
summer. According to Fox, the museum 
and its partners in this project (Northern 
Arizona Healthcare and Intergenera- 
tional Living and Health Care, Inc.) plan 


FINE ARTS RISK MANAGEMENT, INC. 


A MEMBER OF THE NEAR NORTH NATIONAL GROUP 





Fine Arts Risk Management ts a specialist collections 


HTTP: //WWW.NNNG.COM/FINEARTS 


insurance broker for museums, exhibitions and collectors. 


E-MAIL: FINEARTS INFO@NNNG.COM 


Our team of art insurance specialists will provide you with 


CARING FOR YOUR COLLECTION 
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the full service and broad coverage your collection deserves. 


INSURING YOUR COLLECTION 


To discuss your insurance needs in greater detail, please call: 


LOS ANGELES 1-800-280-6642 


Victoria France: vfrance@nnng.com 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 1-888-812-3276 





Robert Salmon: rsalmon@nnng.com 


Ace Everett: aeverett@nnng.com 
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to launch an international effort to 
attract former scientists, cultural leaders, 
and artisans who want to stay active in 
their professions and who would like to 
participate in museum activities, such as 
mentoring charter school students. 

To Fox, the key to the museum’s cur- 
rent expansion and future survival is 
partnership. “The museum realized that 
it could no longer accomplish any goals 
independently,” he says. “Everything we 
are doing involves partnering. But not in 
a way where we are just skimming the 
cream off the top. Each project is mutu- 
ally beneficial, strengthening each part- 
ner.” —Susan Ciccotti 





Wrapped in Pride 


When “Wrapped in Pride: Ghanaian 
Kente and African American Identity” 
opens in 1998, the public will be present- 
ed with a thorough background on 
kente—the woven cloth of rainbow-like 
stripes and patterns that has become so 
familiar outside of Africa and, in particu- 
lar, within the African-American com- 
munity. Organized by the UCLA Fowler 
Museum of Cultural History, Los Ange- 


$ 
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Natural 
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les, and The Newark Museum, N.J., the 
show will trace the history of kente in 
Ghana to its appearance in contempo- 
rary American society. Like other exhibi- 
tions of such depth, it is based on 
extensive study and planning. Curators 
and other museum staff, however, aren’t 
responsible for all of the hard work. In 
an unusual collaboration, high school 
students in Los Angeles and Newark, 
N.J., are conducting research on the 
cloth’s meaning and use for the contem- 
porary portion of the exhibition. 
Through interviews and documen- 
tary photography, 19 seniors from Cren- 
shaw High School in Los Angeles are 
currently gathering information about 
kente’s meaning in their local African- 
American community. In Newark, 13 
11th-graders from the Chad Science 
Academy and 13 ninth-graders from 
University High School are doing the 
same. The research by each group of stu- 
dents will be used in the exhibition and 
accompanying catalogue to build upon 
the more historic sections, which will 
include a reconstruction of Ghanaian 
market stalls, a loom with a partially 
woven piece of kente, as well as numer- 


ous examples of kente cloth. 

Since the course began in autumn 
1996, the Crenshaw group has inter- 
viewed such prominent figures as Los 
Angeles Police Chief Willie Williams; the 
founder of Kwanzaa, Maulana Karenga; 
and the Rev. Cecil L. Murray of the First 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
Newark, students from both schools 
have interviewed people in the local 
Ghanaian community, and Chad Science 
has also met with members of the 
Newark Boys Choir, whose robes feature 
kente embellishments. 

The idea for this unique partnership 
was conceived by the Fowler Museum’s 
director, Doran H. Ross, who is a spe- 
cialist on the arts of Ghana, and Betsy 
Quick, director of education at the 
museum and a textile and weaving 
expert. “I’ve been working with kente 
cloth for 23 years and for some time 
wanted to present an exhibition. More 
and more there is an emphasis on greater 
participation from the community in 
museums, and this seemed to be a good 
way, says Ross. 

Produced by the Asante, Ewe, and 
Baule peoples of Ghana, kente is the 


Make A Good Impression 
Display KBW Banners. 


Build visibility and gain attention for your museum with 
banners from KBW, The Most Recommended Banner 
Company in America.™ 

Create excitement for new exhibits, generate 
anticipation for upcoming events, or show appreciation 
to important sponsors with durable outdoor and indoor 
banners made with the highest quality materials and 
craftsmanship. With thirteen years experience, no one 
makes a better banner than KBW. 

We can provide custom designs or you can choose 
from our collection of attractive banners, ready-to-print 
with your museum's name or logo. Call us today for a 
FREE color brochure showing designs and containing 
information on our BannerFlex® outdoor display products 
and the Display One™ interior portable exhibit system. 


Let KBW help you make a good impression. 


KBW Kalamazoo 
Banner Works 


The Most Recommended Banner Company In America” 


2129 Portage St. Kalamazoo, MI 4900 | 
800-525-6424 FAX 616-388-2018 www.kbwnet.com 
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most widely recognized of all African 
textiles. According to the Fowler, which 
possesses the largest collection of kente 
outside of Ghana, the fabric is produced 
and exported more than any other 
African cloth. While the production of 
narrow strips of woven cloth in Africa 
dates back to at least the 16th century, 
the type of kente that most people are 
familiar with today was first produced in 
the early 19th century. According to 
Ross, kente cloth is imbued with patterns 
that are intended to be read as symbols of 
human attributes. In pre-exhibition 
materials, he writes: “For example, one 
zigzag design called ‘nkyinkyim’ is usual- 
ly used to identify a person with an 
unsteady or wandering mind.” In Ghana 
today, says Ross, “you would wear kente 
to a wedding, a party, or an important 
state occasion, but not to work each day.” 

Beyond Ghana, the fabric has become 
a symbol of the pan-African movement, 
and to many people inside and outside 
the African-American community, it 
represents black identity and pride. The 
fabric’s symbolism and subsequent ubiq- 
uity in contemporary African-American 
culture dates back to 1958 and 1960, 


when the first president of Ghana, 
Kwame Nkrumah, visited Washington, 
D.C., wearing the cloth. Citing other vis- 
ible figures who have worn kente—such 
as Washington, D.C. Mayor Marion Bar- 
ry and the former Tanzanian president, 
Julius Nyerere (whose country produces 
its own unique textiles)—Ross says, 
“The fact that you see kente deliberately 
worn is very telling. It has become the 
African textile.” The colorful cloth and 
its distinctive designs now appear in 
everything from hats and jackets to 
beach balls and coffee mugs. While 
authentic kente is made solely in Ghana 
and some clothing is created there for 
sale to tourists, according to Ross, much 
of the clothing that is worn in the U.S. is 
made outside of Ghana with exported 
fabric. Also for sale in the U.S. are kente 
spin-offs made with fabric that has been 
printed rather than woven with kente 
designs. 

To explore the fabric’s meaning in the 
African-American community, the 
Fowler and The Newark Museum 
devised a high school course with exhibi- 
tion research as its focus and asked local 
high schools to help implement it. At 


HGA MUSEUM GROUP 


Crenshaw the curriculum took the form 
of a museum studies course, at Chad Sci- 
ence Academy it was melded into an 
African-American history class, and at 
University High the coursework became 
part of an art survey class. In each 
school, the courses have been more rig- 
orous than many of the students expect- 
ed. Says Crenshaw teacher Susan 
Curren, “Most kids and parents, when 
they hear art, think ‘easy.’ It couldn’t be 
further from the truth.” 

Each of the courses are led by muse- 
um staff in conjunction with the class 
teacher. First the students learned meth- 
ods for interviewing and photography 
based on the National Museum of 
American History’s Cultural Reporter 
program, which guides students doing 
research on their communities. Then 
they began to arrange their interviews. 
Both Ross and Quick were impressed 
with Crenshaw’s success in securing 
interviews with such high-profile figures 
as the Los Angeles police chief. Says 
Quick, “Public figures are anxious to talk 
with young people.” At the Newark 
schools, because of the students’ younger 
ages, museum staff and teachers had to 
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Minnesota History Center, Saint Paul, MN 

Women of the West Museum, Boulder, CO 

Discovery Center, National Museum of Natural History, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC 

The Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Minneapolis, MN 

Davenport Museum of Art, Davenport, IA 

Plains Art Museum, Fargo, ND 

Science Museum of Minnesota, Saint Paul, MN 

Henry Crown Space Center, Chicago, IL 

Minnesota Museum of American Art, Minneapolis, MN 

The Exploreum Museum of Discovery, Mobile, AL 

Milwaukee Public Museum, Milwaukee, WI 

Mugar Omni Theater, Museum of Science, Boston, MA 

Sioux City Public Museum, Sioux City, IA 

Omnimax Theater, Oregon Museum of Science & Industry 
Portland, OR 

Liberty Memorial Museum, Kansas City, MO 

Bishop Museum Omnimax Theater, Honolulu, HI 
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take a more active role in setting up 
interviews and igniting the students’ 
enthusiasm. “What made the differ- 
ence, says Chad Science Academy 
teacher Gwen Samuels, “is that the 
museum made contact with local 
African-American churches, a couple of 
which the students or one of their family 
members attend—this brought the sub- 
ject closer to home.” Adds University 
High teacher G. Barrington Jackson, 
“Once they started recognizing the cloth 
they began stopping people that they 
would see in their apartment buildings 
or churches to interview them. That was 
the best learning process.” 

Throughout the school year, the stu- 
dents have used special events such as 
Kwanzaa and Black History Month as 
opportunities for interviews and pho- 
tographs, as well as ways in which to 
express their creativity. In one particular- 
ly striking photograph, a Crenshaw stu- 
dent captured kente-design umbrellas 
opened during a rainy Martin Luther 
King Day. This photograph is among 
many images from which the museums 
will choose for the exhibition and cata- 
logue. During Kwanzaa, the Chad Sci- 
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ence class planned a program in which 
African fashions, including kente, were 
worn. At the same time, the University 
High students held a preview exhibition 
of their photos and quotes. 

In addition to conducting interviews 
with people who have a connection to 
kente, students at each school have been 
exposed to the operations of a museum 
as well as some unplanned, serendipitous 
experiences. At the Fowler, they met with 
staff in virtually every department to 
learn how a museum works and what it 
takes to put on an exhibition. Curren 
overheard one student telling a friend 
who expressed envy at yet another visit 
to the museum, “This isn’t a field trip— 
when we get there we really have to 
work.” In a coincidence during one of 
the visits to The Newark Museum, the 
students bumped into photographer 
Chester Higgins, whose work they had 
come to see. Says Samuels, “They were 
thrilled to meet the man who had actual- 
ly taken the photographs.” 

Conducting the courses has been a 
learning process for everyone involved. 
Explains Ethan Hall, assistant director 
for education for instructional pro- 
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grams at The Newark Museum: “We 
had to modify the curriculum to fit the 
needs of the students. Originally we 
planned to work with the social studies 
teacher at University High, but when 
the enrollment was too high—40 stu- 
dents—we shifted the program to the 
art survey teacher, who had only 16 stu- 
dents.” 

In an exciting finale, each student will 
purchase one kente object (with a bud- 
get of $30 to $50 provided by the muse- 
ums) for inclusion in the exhibit. 
Accompanying each object will be the 
student’s picture along with her state- 
ment about the meaning of her selec- 
tion. “From the start,” says Quick, “we 
knew that we wanted students as learn- 
ers, as researchers, and that we wanted 
them to see what goes into an exhibition. 
And, in keeping with the interpretive 
nature of the exhibition, we want their 
own words, too.”—S.C. 





Correction: The M Note about the exhibit “Facets 
and Reflections: Painting the Octagon’s History” 
(March/April) stated incorrectly that a wooden 
model of the Octagon exists at the Library of Con- 
gress. Such a model was never constructed. 


Specializing in integrated business systems, 
PS! offers comprehensive solutions including 
hardware, software with powerful reporting 
capabilities, and unsurpassed customer 
service 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 


2875 Temple Avenue 
Long Beach, CA 90806 


962.426.7884 
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Monet and the 
Mediterranean 
Fascinated by the ef- 
fects of natural light 
on the world around 
him, Impressionist 
Claude Monet (1840- 
1926) was drawn to 
the sunny seascapes of 
southern France and 
Italy. First invited to 
the Italian Riviera by 
Renoir in 1883, he 
visited the area again 
and again. Between 
1884 and 1908, Monet 
created a series of 
works— including 
several studies of 
olive trees in an Ital- 
ian fishing village— 
that reveal his fond- 
ness for the region 
and his obsession 
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with “painting light.” 
This exhibition orga- 
nized by the Kimbell 
Art Museum is the 
first to focus on the 
artist’s trips to the 
southern coasts of 
France and Italy. Al- 
most half of the 71 
works on display are 
from private collec- 
tions, and many have 
not been been exhib- 


ited since the artist’s 
death. 


June 8- 

September 7, 1997: 
Kimbell Art Museum, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


October 10, 1997- 
January 4, 1998: 


Brooklyn Museum of 
Art 


Two Hundred Years 
of English Naive Art: 
1700-1900 

Long before the days 
of mass media mar- 
keting, English crafts- 
men created pictorial 
and sculptural works 
that addressed the 
practical and business 
needs of their cus- 
tomers. During the 
18th and 19th cen- 
turies, for example, a 
painted sign often ad- 
vertised a shop’s 
wares, a figurehead 
gave a ship an identi- 
ty, and a portrait ofa 
farm animal promot- 
ed a successful breed- 
er. But not until the 
20th century were the 
self-taught artists who 





created these works 
accorded the same 
respect as their acade- 
mically trained coun- 
terparts. This exhibi- 
tion organized by Art 
Services International 
presents paintings, 
carved wooden fig- 
ures, scrimshaw, and 
textiles produced by 
British folk artists be- 
tween 1700 and 1900. 
Objects on display 
range from a draper’s 
sign carved in the 
form of a sheep to 
domestic items such 
as quilts and trays. 


Through June 1, 1997: 
Fresno Metropolitan 


Museum, Fresno, 
Calif. 


June 21-August 17, 
1997: 


San Diego Museum 
of Art 


September 6- 
November 30, 1997: 
Oklahoma City Art 
Museum 


Images in Ivory: 
Precious Objects of 
the Gothic Age 

This exhibition orga- 
nized by the Detroit 
Institute of Arts pre- 
sents approximately 
100 examples of me- 
dieval ivory carving, 
and offers a view of 
private life during the 
Gothic period (13th- 
15th centuries). Dur- 
ing that time, African 
elephant ivory was 
considered a luxury 
item in western Eu- 
rope, and was used to 
decorate items rang- 
ing from personal 
objects to religious 
structures such as the 
cathedral of Notre- 
Dame in Paris. Items 
on display in “Images 
in Ivory: Precious 
Objects of the Gothic 
Age” include mirrors, 
combs, and boxes 
decorated with 
themes from romance 
literature, as well as 
statuettes and 

relief carvings dis- 
playing Biblical 
themes. The exhibi- 
tion also tells the 
story of the eventual 
demise of this art 
form. 


Through May 11, 1997: 
Detroit Institute of Arts 


June 15-August 31, 
1997; 

Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore 
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The Spirit of 

Ancient Peru 

The short-lived Inca 
Empire is famous for 
its gold treasures, but 
Peru’s earlier cultures 
produced arts and 
crafts equal in beauty 
and skill. Despite the 
harsh, mountainous 
conditions in which 
they lived, early Peru- 
vians had a highly 
spiritual and inventive 
culture. Nearly all of 
their artwork depicted 
the afterlife, and they 
believed that art aided 
one’s transition from 
the natural world. 
This exhibit organized 
by the Fine Arts Mu- 
seums of San Francis- 
co presents 175 items 
from the collection 

of the Museo Arque- 
oldgico Rafael Larco 
Herrera in Lima, 
Peru, the world’s 
largest private collec- 
tion of Peruvian pre- 
Hispanic art. The ob- 
jects on display span 
more than two mil- 
lennia and include 
decorated pottery, sil- 
ver and gold body or- 
naments, textiles, and 
wood carvings. 


May 17- 
August 10, 1997: 


M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum, 
San Francisco 


September 27, 1997- 
January 4, 1998: 
Knoxville Museum of 
Art, Tenn. 


Masterworks; Italian 
Design, 1960-1994 
During the 1960s, 
Italian manufacturers 
began to employ ar- 
chitects as designers 
to give their mass- 
produced wares a dis- 
tinctive appearance. 
These designers creat- 
ed an “Italian look,” 
which received inter- 
national attention and 
established Italy as a 
major force in West- 
ern design. Organized 
by the Denver Art 
Museum and circulat- 
ed by the American 
Federation of Arts, 
this exhibition pre- 
sents 145 objects rep- 
resenting furniture, 
glass, ceramics, metal, 
stonework, and light- 
ing produced in Italy 
between 1960 and 
1994. The exhibition 
is organized according 
to two Italian design 
philosophies that de- 
veloped simultane- 
ously during the 
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1960s: modernism 
and anti-modernism. 
Modernist designers 
often experimented 
with new technology 
and used industrial 
materials such as steel, 
glass, and aluminum 
to produce hard- 
edged geometric and 
biomorphic shapes. 
Anti-modernist de- 
signers usually created 
works by hand in 
small workshops; 
their designs are char- 
acterized by bright 
colors and patterns, 
and unorthodox com- 
binations of materials. 


Through September 21, 
1997: 


Opposite: Claude Monet, Grand Canal, Venice (1908). 


Left: Mosaic Earplugs with Profile of Warrior, Moche Culture 
(c. A.D. 800). From “The Spirit of Ancient Peru.” 


Below: Alessandro Mendini, Studio Alchymia, Kandissi Sofa 
(1979). An example of the trend-setting “Italian look.” 


Bard Graduate Center 
for Studies in the Dec- 
orative Arts, New 
York 


October 17, 1997- 
January 4, 1998: 

Alyce de Roulet 
Williamson Gallery, 
Art Center College of 
Design, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


January 25-April 5, 
1998: 

Tampa Museum of 
Art, Tampa, Fla. 


Jeff Wall 

Canadian artist Jeff 
Wall has long been 
interested in the con- 
nections between 
photography and oth- 
er visual media. Since 
the late 1970s, he has 
created large-scale 
transparencies 
mounted in light box- 
es, a technique influ- 
enced by cinema and 
advertising. Working 
much like a film di- 
rector, he scouts loca- 
tions, writes story- 
boards, hires actors, 


and conceives of and 
arranges for costumes 
and special effects. 
The artist also draws 
inspiration from pre- 
20th-century tableaux 
paintings by 
Delacroix, Manet, 
Poussin, and others. 
Wall’s carefully staged 
narratives represent 
his attempt to docu- 
ment contemporary 
life. This exhibition or- 
ganized by the Museum 
of Contemporary Art, 
Los Angeles, presents 
30 of Wall’s works, in- 
cluding Picture for 
Women (1979), a re- 
casting of Manet’s Bar 
at the Folies-Bergére 
(1882). 


Through May 11, 1997: 
Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden, 
Smithsonian 
Institution, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


July 13-October 5, 1997: 
Museum of 
Contemporary Art, 

Los Angeles 
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“Thanks, Maltbie, for 
helping reinvent the history 


museum... creating the feeling 


of living history and a science 


museum in one space.” 


David L. Nicandri, Executive Director, Washington State Historical Society, Tacoma, WA 


VV ashington State 
Historical Society 
made its own history in 
1996, opening a new flagship 
museum next to historic 
Union Station in Tacoma’s 
urban center. The graceful 
curves and arches of 

the Washington State History 
Museum complement and 
enhance its 1911 neighbor. 


Inside, designers planned a 
museum that presents history 
in a lively and interactive 
manner, telling of the lives of 
the men and women whose 
labors helped build the state. 


By recreating the Northern 
Pacific railroad car shown 
above and other full-size 
interactive sets, Maltbie 
Associates helped exhibit 
curators and designers 
reinvent and redefine the 
history museum. 


Maltbie is pleased to 

have been lead fabricator 
for construction of the 
23,000 square foot Hall of 
Washington History— 
meeting the Museum’s 
essential craftsmanship 
requirement to produce the 
highest quality cabinetry 


and woodwork. It was 

a challenging assignment 
involving managing an 
array of subcontractors. 
From artists to computer 
programmers—Native 
American artisans to A/V 
producers—Maltbie 
coordinated it all. 


For information about 
Maltbie’s capabilities/ 
services, contact 

Charles M. Maltbie, Jr. 


For details, circle #14 on the reply card. 
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Photography © Washington 
State Historical Society/ 

Joel Polsky 

Designs by Herb Rosenthal & 
Associates, West Office 
Exhibition Design/Andy Kramer 
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ASSOCIATES 





708 Fellowship Road 
Mt. Laurel, NJ 08054 
Phone 609.234.0052 
Fax 609.234.0760 


email cmaltbie@ maltbie.com 
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AT BALTIMORE, BALTIMORE, MD 
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A bird’s-eye view of Detroit’s new Museum of African American History, the largest African-American museum in the country. 





he Museum of African American History, Detroit, celebrated its grand reopening in April. The 

museum’s new 120,000-square-foot building makes it the largest African-American museum in 

the country. The design by Detroit-based Sims-Varner Architects incorporates African motifs, 
including traditional masks placed over each entrance and textured bronze doors. The building's pre- 
dominant feature is the dome over the central lobby, which is constructed of glass and aluminum and 
represents a traditional African hut. 

The highlight of the museum is “Of the People: The African American Experience,” a 16,000-square- 
foot permanent exhibition that examines the 400 years from the beginning of the transatlantic slave trade 
to the present day. Designed by Ralph Appelbaum and Associates, it includes components on the slave 
trade and slavery, Reconstruction, labor, the civil rights movement, art, and music. One of the exhibi- 
tion’s three orientation theaters was designed in the shape and size of a slave ship, and is constructed of 
wooden panels covered with the names of more than 2,500 vessels that participated in the slave trade. 
Inside, cast figures of 50 Detroit students ages 8 to 18 represent Africans who might have been in the 
ship’s hold. 

Other features include two galleries for temporary exhibitions, a 317-seat theater, a research library, 
gift shop, restaurant, and climate-controlled storage areas. There are also three “contemplation 
rooms”—reading areas where visitors can learn more about African-American history. The museum’s 
$38.4-million construction cost was funded in part by a $20-million bond allocation, approved by 
Detroit voters in 1992. 
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In April, the Newseum, 
the first museum dedi- 
cated exclusively to 
journalism and journal- 
ists opened in Arling- 
ton, Va. Ralph 
Appelbaum and Associ- 
ates designed the $50- 
million, 72,000- 
square-foot museum, 
which has two perma- 
nent galleries. The Early 
News Gallery focuses on 
the history of news and 
communication before 
the introduction of the 
printing press in 
Europe, while the News 
History Gallery presents 
primarily American 
news history. The 
museum also has a 126- 
foot-long “News Wall,” 
which displays daily 
front pages and tele- 
vised news programs 
from every state. Other 
features include a 220- 
seat domed theater, a 


state-of-the-art broad- 
cast studio, and the 
News Byte Cafe, which 
functions as both a 
restaurant and a place 
to access on-line and 
Internet news services. 


The Enid A. Haupt 
Conservatory at the 
New York Botanical 
Garden in the Bronx 
reopens to the public in 
May. Originally con- 
structed by Lord & 
Burnham Co., a green- 
house firm, the 55,000- 
square-foot conserva- 
tory has required con- 
stant repair since it 
opened in 1902. Over 
the years, the levels of 
heat and moisture 
required by the plants, 
combined with weath- 
ering, eroded the struc- 
ture. Architects Beyer 
Blinder Belle recon- 
structed the exterior, 


removing lead-based 
paint, cleaning and 
repointing the stone 
walls, and replacing the 
wood windows with 
aluminum ones. Other 
features include 
improved climate- 
control systems and 
plant exhibits. 


The Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame and 
Museum, Cleveland, is 
relocating its Hall of 
Fame exhibit. The move 
to a tower in the west 
wing expands the exhib- 
it from 1,450 to 5,482 
square feet. The center- 
piece of the new Hall of 
Fame will be a multime- 
dia presentation, which 
includes performance 
footage of and inter- 
views with inductees. 
Designed by Douglas| 
Gallagher Associates, 
Washington, D.C., the 


Hall of Fame exhibit 
will sit on a 55-foot col- 
umn that rises out of 
Lake Erie, and will be 
connected to the main 
building by an enclosed 
sky bridge. It opens to 
the public in June. 


In March, the Museum 
of Flight, Seattle, 
opened a full-size air 
traffic control tower 
exhibit. The exhibit tells 
the story of air traffic 
control since the 1930s. 
The 30-foot tower was 
designed by Lidija Gre- 
gov of Gregov Archi- 
tects, Seattle, while 
Promotion Products, 
Inc., handled the exhibit 
design. The Federal Avi- 
ation Administration 
provided equipment 
and technical assistance. 
Museum trustee 
William E. Boeing, Jr., 
donated most of the 


We've been told there's something special 


that goes on at Exhibit Works. 


Our employees stay with us - 
so do our clients. 


It's not a complicated formula. 


It involves bringing real passion to every aspect of the job. 


We'd like to talk with you about 


your next project and share our passion. 


Exhibit Works 


$1.5-million construc- 
tion cost. 


The Greenbrook 
Nature Sanctuary, a 
180-acre preserve in 
Alpine, N.J., has opened 
its first museum. For 
years, the sanctuary’s 
flora, fauna, and geolog- 
ic exhibits had been 
housed in a dilapidated 
and leaking shed. 
Thanhauser & Esterson 
Architects P.C. designed 
a structure with two 
primary components. 
The first, a large stone 
wall, represents the 
nearby Palisades Cliffs 
and acts as a buffer 
between the sanctuary’s 
parking lot and its bird 
meadow. The second 
component, the build- 
ing itself, is made of 
wood and can be seen 
through openings in the 
stone wall. 


13211 Merriman Road Livonia, Michigan 48150 (10 miles north of Detroit Metro Airport) 


1-800-875-5250 


For details, circle #16 on the reply card. 
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YOU'RE GOING TO 
NEED A NEW WING. 


Why wait? The Internet is the place and 
USWeb Cornerstone can get you there. 





60 million people are just a few clicks 
away. Whatever your needs, whatever 
your Size, you can build a showcase that 
patrons, members, and sponsors can visit 
24 hours a day. Extend your museum and 
your mission to hundreds of countries 
around the world. 


The AAM and its members bring value to 
the global community and USWeb wants 
to help. We’ve created more high-end sites than anyone else. USWeb Cornerstone can 
show you the best, most appropriate technologies and business techniques. Our experts 
will help you design and promote a Web site that makes sense. 





On your new site you can support current exhibits and collections, enhance education 
and membership services, and conduct electronic commerce. We’ll even help you design 
an Intranet that will reduce costs and improve internal communications. 


And that new wing? You had better get to work. 60 million patrons are heading your way. 
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UU Ss W EB. 
Cornerstone 


OUTFITTERS TO THE WORLD WIDE WEB™ 


Proud Sponsor of the AAM and MuseumExpo ‘97 Web site 


For a FREE consultation about what USWeb Cornerstone can do for your Museum 
come by booth 534/536 at the MuseumExpo. 


USWeb Cornerstone 
110 West goth Street Suite 2100 New York, NY 10018 
Telephone (888) 904.4321 Fax (212) 730.6045 URL-www.crstone.com 


For details, circle #17 on the reply card. 
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Mark Leithauser to 


chief of design and 
architectural services, 
National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 


Betsy Bachmurski to 
administrative assistant, 
and Anne Krulikowski to 
volunteer coordinator, 
Rockwood Museum, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Phillip M. Johnston to 
vice president of muse- 
ums, Society for the 
Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities, Boston. 


Dolores Root to direc- 
tor, New England Sci- 
ence Center, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Melissa Rachleff to 
manager of public pro- 
grams, Brooklyn Muse- 
um of Art. 


Annie Calloway Davis 
to vice president for 
development, and Janet 
W. Solinger to vice 
president of public pro- 
grams, Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C. 


Thomas Rhodes to 
executive director, North 
Carolina Transportation 
Museum, Spencer. 


Sarah Giffen Rooker to 
educator, Vermont 
Historical Society, 
Montpelier. 


Theresa Harnisch to 
assistant director, Adri- 
an Cordova to facilities/ 
security manager, Lynn 
Brittner Hutton to reg- 
istrar/collections manag- 
er, Amanda Jones to 
office assistant, and 
Veronica Roybal to 
museum shop manager, 
Georgia O’Keeffe Muse- 
um, Santa Fe. 


Ellen L. Donovan to 
director, Anniston 
Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Anniston, Ala. 





Roslyn A. Walker to 
director, National Muse- 
um of African Art, 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 


Paul Kusserow to exec- 
utive director, Craft and 
Folk Art Museum, Los 
Angeles. 


Kimberly Rhodes to 
curator of education, 
Parrish Art Museum, 
Southampton, N.Y. 


Marilyn L. Simon to 
assistant director, 
Queens Museum of Art, 
Queens, N.Y. 


Ellen Diederich to 
director of corporate 
relations, Museum of 
Contemporary Art, 
Chicago. 
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Jacquelyn D. Serwer to 
chief curator, Lynda 
Roscoe Hartigan to 
deputy chief curator, 
Thornton Staples to 
chief of office of infor- 
mation technology, and 
Jennifer Gaylin to coor- 
dinator for the learning 
center, National Muse- 
um of American Art, 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 


Madeleine Grynsztejn 
to curator of contempo- 
rary art, Carnegie Muse- 
um of Art, Pittsburgh. 


W. James Burns to 
director of collections, 
Phoenix Museum of 
History. 


Anthony Hirschel to 
director, Michael C. Car- 
los Museum, Emory 
University, Atlanta. 





Sara Wieck to director 


of educational services, 
American Quarter Horse 
Heritage Center and 
Museum, Amarillo, Tex. 


Robert L. McClendon 
to curator of exhibits, 
Museum of Mobile, Ala. 


Beth Tuttle to director 
of marketing and com- 
munications, and Nicole 
Arena to public affairs 
officer, Newseum, 
Arlington, Va. 


Jay A. Levenson to 
director of the interna- 
tional program, Museum 
of Modern Art, New 
York. 


Susan E. Kowalczyk to 
collections manager/reg- 
istrar, International 
Museum of Ceramic 
Art, Alfred University, 
Alfred, N.Y. 





Ken Gross to director, 
Petersen Automotive 
Museum, Los Angeles. 


Doug Winkler to direc- 
tor, Museum of Long 
Island Natural Sciences, 
SUNY Stony Brook, N.Y. 


Dixie O. Boyle to 
museum educator, and 
Michele Schmit to 
museum assistant/book- 
keeper, Adams Museum, 
Deadwood, S.Dak. 


Daniel E. Stetson to 
executive director, Polk 
Museum of Art, Lake- 
land, Fla. 


Marion Wilson to cura- 
tor of education, and 
Pamela McLaughlin to 
tour and docent coordi- 
nator, Everson Museum, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Obituaries 


William Lillys, director 
of education at the Los 
Angeles County Muse- 
um of Art from 1980 to 
1993, died of a stroke on 
Dec. 4, 1996. He was 72 
years old. Previously, 
Lillys worked at the 
Witte Museum, San 
Antonio, Tex., and the 
Boston Fine Arts Muse- 
um. At his family’s 
request, the William 
Lillys Memorial Fund 
has been established. 
Send contributions to: 
McNay Art Museum, 
Education Department, 
P.O. Box 6069, San 
Antonio, TX 78209. 


On Feb. 7, 1997, Alice 
Huei-Zu Yang, the new 
Robert Lehman curator 
of collections and exhibi- 
tions at the Parrish Art 
Museum, Southampton, 
N.Y., was killed by a hit- 
and-run driver. She was 
35 years old and had 
worked at the Parrish for 
only a week at the time 
of her death. 


William McKinley 
Klein, Jr., president and 
CEO, National Tropical 
Botanical Garden 
(NTBG), Lawai, Hawaii, 
died of heart failure on 
Feb. 12, 1997. He was 63 
years old and had 
worked at NTBG since 
1994, Previously, he 
served as director of the 
Fairchild Tropical Gar- 
den, Miami, and the 
Morris Arboretum, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. oa 


Please send personnel information to Jane Lusaka, 
Associate Editor, Museum News, AAM, 1575 Eye St. 
N.W., Suite 400, Washington, DC 20005. 
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The Bottom Line 


Ce a a= 


Museums and Money: The Impact of 
Funding on Exhibitions, Scholarship, and 
Management. By Victoria D. Alexander. 
Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana 
University Press, 1996. 167 pp., cloth. 
$24.95. 


nowledge of the ways that money 

is raised and spent in museums is a 

powerful tool for understanding 
their past and predicting their future. It 
is surprising, given that museums spend 
more than $4 billion a year, that so little 
effort has been spent studying the eco- 
nomics of museums. Victoria D. Alexan- 
der helps fill this vacuum with her book 
Museums and Money: The Impact of 


Dan L. Monroe 1s executive director and 
CEO, Peabody Essex Museum, Saiem, 
Mass. 


| IDELTA 


By DAN L. MONROE 


Funding on Exhibitions, Scholarship, and 
Management. 

Alexander’s book, in spite of its title, 
does not include all museums. It is a 
study of changes in funding, programs, 
and operations of art museums from 
1960 to 1986. Though the 11 years 
between 1986 and the present have pro- 
duced great changes in art museums, 
Alexander’s book remains valuable, 
though it contains some weaknesses, 
especially for those familiar with the 
field. An organizational sociologist, the 
author is adept at collecting and analyz- 
ing data, much of it gleaned from annual 
reports. Unfortunately, she sometimes 
belabors the obvious. There is, for exam- 
ple, little new in the conclusion that 
funding influences exhibitions or that 
changes in funding have affected the 
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kinds of exhibitions art museums orga- 
nize and present. The author also laces 
her work with nominally elucidated 
organizational theories in a thin attempt 
to explain institutional behavior. Never- 
theless, her book does offer some inter- 
esting information and ideas. 

Museums and Money substantiates 
some widely held beliefs about alter- 
ations in the programs and operations of 
art museums during the last quarter-cen- 
tury. The author argues that changes in 
financial support for art museums 
spawned a host of organizational and 
programmatic changes. The number of 
annual changing and traveling exhibi- 
tions, including “blockbuster” shows, 
nearly doubled during the study period. 
Three distinct phases can be identified 
during these 26 years. Between 1960 and 
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1966, art museums principally relied 
upon individual philanthropists for their 
support. Between 1968 and 1972, contri- 
butions from government and corpora- 
tions increased. After 1972 and until 
1986, increased government and corpo- 
rate support produced tremendous 
changes in art museums. Although the 
period after 1986 is not part of Alexan- 
der’s study, she notes that it might be 
characterized as a period of retrench- 
ment and downsizing due to reductions 
in government and corporate support. 
Since understanding the last 11 years is 
most relevant to gaining a glimpse into 
the future for art museums, a similar 
study of the last decade would be of 
tremendous value. Alexander’s book 
serves as a historical reference. 
According to Alexander, as art muse- 
ums gained access to greater amounts of 
money from more diverse sources, their 
attention shifted from scholarship, con- 
servation, and acquisition to exhibitions 
and education. Attendance at art muse- 
ums increased dramatically during the 
period of this study. Increased demands 
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support base have produced a much 
closer, less fractious integration of cura- 
torial, education, public relations, and 
development functions. Curators have 
become more business-oriented; educa- 
tion, development, and public relations 
staff have become more knowledgeable 
about the values and ideas of art history. 

The author also gives significant 
attention to structural changes in muse- 
um management, noting that several 
major art museums divided their busi- 
ness and curatorial functions between a 
president and a director. This model has 
not been widely adopted, in part because 
few museums are sufficiently large to 
support it and in part because increasing 
numbers of directors have both manage- 
ment and art history knowledge or train- 
ing. A more detailed study of structural 
changes in art museums would be bene- 
ficial. 

The impact of corporate support on 
exhibitions is carefully considered in 
Museums and Money. Alexander correct- 
ly points out that while corporations 
have very seldom exercised direct con- 
trol over the content of specific exhibi- 
tions, they nonetheless influence the 
kind of exhibitions art museums orga- 
nize and present. Exhibitions with 
broad-based audience appeal are-tikely 
to get corporate support; those lacking 
such appeal are seldom funded by cor- 
porations. Art museums have generally 
chosen to fund more specialized, schol- 
arly exhibitions internally, or with sup- 
plemental government support, rather 
than cease to present such exhibitions 
altogether, as some had feared. Alexan- 
der also presents information, which I 
have not seen elsewhere, regarding the 
kinds of exhibitions presented by art 
museums and their sources of support. 
For example, she writes that within the 
universe of museums she studied there 
were no ethnic art exhibitions funded by 
foundations during the period of the 
study. Since 1986, however, several eth- 
nic art exhibitions have received founda- 
tion support. Corporate support from 
1960 to 1986 was weighted heavily 
towards exhibitions of historical and 
modern masters or thematic exhibitions, 
while government provided the greatest 
support for exhibitions of contemporary 
art. Few funding agencies showed inter- 
est in “local” art. 

(Please turn to Books, page 65) 
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Titanic: Delving Beneath the Surface 


BY 


| he March/April issue of Museum 

News included an article (“Titanic: 

An In-Depth Look”) on an exhibi- 
tion of objects raised from the wrecksite 
of RMS Titanic. The exhibition opened 
at the Memphis Convention Center in 
early April. Those who read the article 
might have wondered why the show is 
not scheduled for any American muse- 
um, or why the article carried no 
endorsement of the exhibition from any- 
one in the American or international 
museum or archaeological communities. 
Nor was there any mention of AAM’s 
own well-known and widely disseminat- 
ed ethical position on shipwreck salvage. 

This Titanic exhibition, featuring 
some 300 of the more than 4,000 objects 
recovered over the past 11 years from the 
wrecksite by the American salvage com- 
pany, RMS Titanic, Inc. (RMST), high- 
lights major issues of concern to 
museums and archaeologists around the 
world: first, the trafficking of archaeolog- 
ical artifacts, and second, proper archae- 
ological documentation and inter- 
pretation of significant material culture 
sites. 

The Titanic rests in international 
waters off the Canadian coast. The wreck 
is outside the jurisdictional limits of any 
nation and, accordingly, the sort of cultur- 
al protection afforded terrestrial sites by 
most nations does not apply. Until recent- 
ly, such deepwater sites were essentially 
beyond recovery, but modern technology 
brings even wrecks two-and-a-half miles 
below the surface like Titanic within our 
grasp. Sadly, international law advances 
much slower than technology. 


Kevin J. Fewster is director, Australian 
National Maritime Museum, Sydney, 
and president, International Congress of 
Maritime Museums. John R. Valliant is 
executive director, Chesapeake Bay Mar- 
itime Museum, St. Michaels, Md., and 
president, Council of American Maritime 
Museums. 
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KEVIN J. 


FEWSTER AND JOHN 


Titanic is the world’s best-known 
wrecksite. So whatever happens with this 
site will undoubtedly set a precedent for 
the future direction of cultural heritage 
management and recovery in deep water 
sites across the world’s oceans. 

For the best part of the last decade, 
the International Congress of Maritime 
Museums (ICMM) has been trying to 
establish practical guidelines and ethical 
standards to assist maritime museums 
with the recovery, acquisition, manage- 
ment, and display of archaeological 
objects recovered from the sea. ICMM 
was established 25 years ago as an affili- 
ate of the International Council of Muse- 
ums (ICOM) and currently has over 300 
members in more than 50 nations. At its 
1993 congress, [CMM members unani- 
mously adopted standards relating to 
maritime archaeological practice mod- 
eled along lines similar to those adopted 
in 1987 by the Council of American 
Maritime Museums (CAMM). 

Notwithstanding these standards, in 
1994, Britain’s National Maritime Muse- 
um at Greenwich (NMMG) staged a 
major exhibition of Titanic material 
raised by RMST. Smaller exhibitions of 
RMST’s material had been shown at the 
national maritime museums in Paris, 
Stockholm, and Oslo in the years imme- 
diately before the 1993 standard was 
adopted. 

ICMM’s concerns with work on 
Titanic are principally that: 

1. The recording and subsequent 
excavation of artifacts from the site 
should be done to proper archaeological 
standards and written up in a scholarly 
scientific archaeological report by a pro- 
fessional archaeologist. 

2. The artifacts recovered should be 
retained as an intact assemblage avail- 
able for public exhibition and research, 
and not be susceptible to sale to private 
individuals. 

3. This collection should eventually be 
deposited in either a specially conceived 


R . 


VALLIANT 


Titanic museum or with one of the major 
museums in Britain, the U.S., or Canada 
with close links to Titanic’s tragic story. 

4. An international agreement is 
urgently required to ensure the long- 
term protection of the wrecksite. 

RMS Titanic, Inc., is a for-profit com- 
pany trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange. In spite of Chairman George 
Tulloch’s assurances in last month’s 
Museum News that his responsibility “is 
to preserve [the objects] until they can 
find a proper home,” the ICMM fears 
that should his company change course, 
there is nothing to stop the collection 
from going under the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer and, more than likely, being dis- 
persed once and for all. Regretfully, it is 
all too easy to imagine circumstances 
that might trigger this: perhaps the 
Memphis exhibition loses money; or the 
next recovery expedition fails, as in 1996, 
when they dropped a large section of the 
hull, or the company loses its salvor-in- 
Possession status. 

ICMM’s president raised these con- 
cerns with the chairman and director of 
NMM.G back in 1994 when their exhibi- 
tion was about to open. We were assured 
that no objects would be sold and a full 
archaeological report would be produced 
in the near future. However, by 1996, 
RMST was selling fragments of coal 
recovered from the wrecksite and no 
start had been made on hiring a profes- 
sional archaeologist, assembling the 
archive of dive data, or writing the 
archaeological report. 

Realizing that time was running short 
before the Memphis exhibition opens, 
the ICMM pressed both NMMG and 
RMST again and met in New York last 
December to impress on them anew the 
critical issues of cultural heritage man- 
agement at stake. As ICMM president, I 
advised that if our concerns were not 
addressed the ICMM would do every- 
thing in its power to ensure that Tul- 
loch’s plan to take the Memphis show to 
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“museums around the world” does not 
materialize. 

In response to our concerns, NUMG 
agreed to fund a team from ICMM and : » Mn at ‘ 
an independent maritime archaeologist | . AS = i > 
to visit Toulon, France (where much of ° | 3 ~ ); se 
the archive material is held), to evaluate 
if sufficient data exist to produce a quali- 
ty report and, if so, how such a report 
might best be written. 

The team visited Toulon in early Feb- 
ruary 1997, and found that while no 
archaeologist was employed on site by 
RMST and no archaeological plan was 
developed as part of the dive and recov- 
ery program, there are sufficient data in 
quality and quantity (thanks largely to 
the personal efforts of the operational 
manager of the dive program) to pro- 
duce a professional, scientific report. 
Regrettably, RMST has not yet agreed to 
adopt our recommendation by commis- 


sioning (and funding) the long-awaited | : i 
archaeological report. They have not | From concept to finish and beyond, Museum Art's quality and full service 
even committed themselves to unifying | 84¥arantees you a successful exhibit or a complete museum. 


the mass of dive data currently scattered You Can Bank On It! MUSEUM ARTS 


across at least eight cities on both sides | po i when we built this Banking Display in Tel: (800) 299-2787 © Fax: (214) 357-2875 
of the Atlantic. their Information Technology Center in Dallas [G Internet: www.museum-arts.com 


RMST has made 96 dives to the 
wrecksite. To assemble the archive and For details, circle #25 on the reply card. 
employ an archaeologist to write the le Ges" 
report would cost them the equivalent of ss - 
perhaps two dives. As one member of 
our Toulon team remarked, “If nothing 
is done to record and collate these data 
now, they might as well never have been 
collected in the first place.” 

Despite our continuing level of frus- 
tration with RMST, the ICMM is still 
actively encouraging key nations, includ- 
ing Great Britain, the U.S., France, and 
Canada, to develop long-term site pro- 
tection for Titanic on an international 
scale. 

Plainly, it is too late to stop the recov- 
ery of those Titanic artifacts already 
brought to the surface. Similarly, it 
would be shortsighted to brand all deep- 
dive recovery as “unclean” in the hope 
that by ignoring it we might somehow 
make it go away. The ICMM is striving 
to establish a practical, ethical frame- 
work for future partnerships among 
museums, archaeologists, and private 
enterprise. We believe this may be possi- 
ble, but only if groups such as RMS a 
Titanic, Inc., and all their partners stand 2. 883.1034 ACADEMY 
by the noble principles they espouse but, Jemystudios.com 
judging from experience, do not yet nec- me 
essarily practice. 
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TIAA-CREF. 


N early 160 Nobel Prize winners — 
and 1.8 million other forward 
thinkers — count on us to help them plan 
a comfortable future. With $170 billion in 
assets, we're the world’s largest retirement 
company, the nation’s leader in customer 
satisfaction, and the overwhelming choice 
of people in education, research and 
related fields* 

The reason? For more than 75 years, 
TIAA-CREF has introduced intelligent 
solutions to America’s long-term planning 
needs. We pioneered portable benefits. 
We invented the variable annuity and 
helped popularize the very concept of 


stock investing for retirement planning. 


Today, TIAA-CREF’s expertise offers 


an impressive range of ways to help you 
create a comfortable and secure tomorrow. 
From the guarantees of TIAA's top-rated 
Traditional Annuity** to the additional 
growth opportunities of our nonguaranteed 
investment accounts, you'll find the flex1- 
bility and diversity you need to help you 
meet your long-term goals. And they’re all 
backed by some of the most knowledgeable 
investment managers in the industry. 

To learn more about the world’s premier 
retirement organization, speak to one of 
our expert counselors at 1 800 842-2776 
(8 a.m.-11 p.m. ET). Or better still, speak 
to one of your colleagues. Find out why, 
when it comes to planning for tomorrow, 


great minds think alike. 


Visit us on the Internet at www.tiaa-cref.org 


Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it." 
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Connecting with Visttor Panels 


new audience research strategy 
A called “visitor panels” has staff at 

the Denver Art Museum talking: 
“I could not have gotten that under- 
standing any other way. I could work 
here for 20 years and it would never 
occur to me.” Curatorial Assistant Page 
Shaver is talking about a readily available 
opportunity for professional growth that 
changed how she communicates with 
visitors. Visitors are talking, too: “If 
school was like this, we all would have 
come out A students—if we’d been given 
that kind of opportunity to express our- 
selves, digress, then come up with reso- 
lutions or closure. . . .” says 
museum-goer Cecelia Underhill. She is 
describing a museum experience that 
asked her to explore and articulate her 
own thoughts about an exhibit. 

When residents of Denver passed an 
$8.5-million bond issue in 1988, the 
museum decided to focus its renovation 
efforts on the permanent collection. The 
project began with the installation of a 
new heating, ventilating, and air condi- 
tioning system and a centralized collec- 
tions storage facility. Staff was 
restructured to create a collections man- 
agement department and to build teams 
of curators and educators. The education 
department was organized around mas- 
ter teachers who were assigned long- 
term interpretive responsibilities for a 
curatorial collection. With physical 
improvements, staff changes, and a 
decade of visitor research in place, the 
Denver Art Museum was poised to 
develop new ways of communicating 
with visitors as it reinstalled its collec- 
tions of Asian and New World art—a 


Daryl K. Fischer is principal of Musyner- 
gy, a museum consulting firm based in 
Grand Haven, Mich. For more informa- 
tion on how to conduct visitor panels, 
contact: Patterson Williams, Dean of 
Education, Denver Art Museum, 100 W. 
14th Ave. Pkwy., Denver, CO 80204. 
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project that was completed in 1993. 

New interpretive techniques required 
new ways of measuring visitor satisfac- 
tion with the language, style, vocabulary, 
format, and placement of object labels, 
gallery signage, and orientation areas. 
Visitor panels are composed of eight to 
10 adults representing the museum’s tar- 
get audiences. Paid a modest amount to 
come to the museum and critique inter- 
pretive materials in the reinstalled gal- 
leries, they provide valuable input that 
staff can translate into modest, but sub- 
stantive, changes that improve interpre- 
tive devices. I interviewed 10 curators, 
educators, and panelists about their par- 
ticipation in visitor panels and their 
thoughts on the process. 


What is a visitor panel? 

Visitor panels differ from focus groups 

in several respects: 

¢Panelists are not asked to share their 
general reactions to the museum or the 
exhibits, but to offer concrete sugges- 
tions for improving specific interpretive 
components. 

¢Panelists are thought of and treated as 
experts who can help staff understand 
the public’s experience of new exhibits. 
Called in repeatedly, like consultants, 
their extended participation has mutual 
benefits. Panelists’ confidence and 
commitment grow as they become 
comfortable in the museum, and staff 
members’ respect for panelists increases 
as they get to know them. 

¢Museum staff participate directly in 
leading and observing visitor panels. 
Panels are not led by a professional 
moderator with a marketing or social 
science background, but by a staff 
member with a basic knowledge of visi- 
tor studies and skills in leading group 
discussions. As a staff member, the 
moderator has clearly in mind the gen- 
eral goals of the museum and the spe- 
cific objectives of the exhibit team. 

eExhibit team members sit at the back of 


the room rather than on the other side 
of a one-way mirror. Their presence 
does not appear to distract or inhibit 
the panelists in any way. “I wouldn’t 
have felt any more comfortable if they 
hadn’t been there,” said one panelist. 
“In fact, I was glad to know that so 
many people from the museum were 
interested, were listening.” 

eVisitor panels are conducted in any 
conference or general purpose room at 
the museum, enabling panelists to 
move back and forth from discussions 
to observations and assignments in the 
galleries. The museum setting is not 
only convenient but conducive to pan- 
elists’ active participation. 


The participants 
Effective visitor studies must keep two 
audiences in mind. One, of course, is the 
external audience—the visitors the 
museum aims to serve through its 
exhibits and programs. The reinstalled 
Asian and New World galleries were 
designed for the Denver Art Museum’s 
two primary categories of visitors— 
novices and advanced amateurs. Visitor 
panelists were selected from both groups 
to serve as the suppliers of information. 
The consumers of visitor panel data 
are the curators, educators, designers, 
and administrators that make decisions 
about exhibits. In order for audience 
research to have an impact, this internal 
audience must not only grasp but 
empathize with the messages coming 
from visitors. A personal connection can 
help staff relate to visitors, but this is lost 
in the translation of many visitor studies. 
Using “evaluspeak” to help museum staff 
understand visitor behavior is as difficult 
as using art historical terms to help a 
novice visitor appreciate a painting. In 
visitor panels, the visitor’s voice speaks 
loud and clear. 


The process 
Visitor panelists are recruited by a tele- 
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marketer through a random phone 
screening process. Individuals who pass 
the screening interview and agree to 
serve are sent a letter with information 
about the first visitor panel. When they 
arrive at the museum, panelists are greet- 
ed by a staff member from the education 
department who sends them into the gal- 
leries to complete an assignment. After 
viewing a particular area of the exhibi- 
tion and reading corresponding interpre- 
tive devices, they are asked to complete a 
questionnaire independently in prepara- 
tion for the group discussion. Then they 
gather in the conference room to meet 
the moderator, who describes the muse- 
um’s goals for the panel and mentions 
that interested staff members are sitting 
in to hear their comments. After intro- 
ductions, the moderator leads panelists 
in an in-depth discussion of their reac- 
tions to the interpretive devices they have 
reviewed in the galleries. 

The moderator uses a carefully 
planned discussion guide to solicit the 
specific information staff teams need to 
improve exhibits. This guide is devel- 
oped by education staff with input from 
curators, exhibit designers, administra- 
tors, security and marketing staff, 
docents, and community members who 
are asked to submit questions based on 
their particular concerns about visitors’ 
experience in the new galleries. 

Staff assemble support materials such 
as assignments, label copy, and mockups 
of interpretive devices for visitor pan- 
elists to use during the discussion. These 
concrete references help them remem- 
ber what they have seen in the galleries 
and respond specifically to the modera- 
tor’s questions. Visitor panel discussions 
are recorded and transcribed so staff can 
refer back to particular comments made 
by panelists. 


The moderator’s role 
The moderator plays a vital role in visi- 
tor panels, facilitating communication 
between visitors and staff. To hear both 
sides, the moderator must be objective 
and informed. This requires enough dis- 
tance from the exhibition to have no 
investment in the panelists’ comments 
and enough familiarity with the exhibi- 
tion team’s goals and concerns to lead 
the discussion. Each moderator meets 
with curators and educators on the 
exhibit team before the panel. 

The moderator establishes an atmos- 
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phere that makes panelists feel comfort- 
able and respected. To appear at once 
warm and neutral, she has to express less 
interest in the exhibit than in what each 
panelist had to say. Panelists appreciate 
the moderator’s encouragement to speak 
frankly about things. 


Staff interpretation of visitor panels 
Denver Art Museum Director Lewis 
Sharp believes that curators, educators, 
designers, public relations, and develop- 
ment staff should all hear panelists’ com- 
ments. “It takes a great deal of experience 
and maturity to take in all of that infor- 
mation, sort it, sift it, and come out with 
something constructive,” he said. 
Learning how to step back from visi- 
tors’ comments and not take them per- 
sonally is a skill that requires practice. 
Curatorial Assistant Page Shaver recalled 
the time a woman read a label she had 
spent weeks writing and said, “Who 
cares?” When Shaver recovered, she real- 
ized the panelist was not criticizing her 
personally, but suggesting that visitors 
were interested in completely different 
information. She was able to cut through 
the obvious and potentially hurtful con- 
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tent of the panelist’s comment. 

Acquiring knowledge about visitors 
and discovering how best to apply it 
takes time, patience, and reflection. The 
“results” of audience research are not 
always immediately apparent, but are 
revealed as museum staff work on a vari- 
ety of projects over the course of several 
years. Staff drew some of their most 
important discoveries from reflective 
practice and cumulative knowledge, 
combining previous audience research 
with visitor panelists’ comments. 

Visitor panels produced both long- 
and short-term benefits. Ultimately, 
they changed staff attitudes about visi- 
tors’ needs and interests in a fundamen- 
tal way. “Since we started working on 
the reinstallation, ’'ve come to the real- 
ization that this material is a lot more 
difficult and alien for visitors than I 
expected,” said Inga Calvin, assistant 
curator of New World art. “Many peo- 
ple don’t understand what Pre- 
Columbian material is doing in an art 
museum in the first place.” That new 
knowledge will certainly impact future 
exhibits. 

In the present exhibits, staff modified 
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some existing labels and orientation 
areas to help the reinstalled galleries 
function more effectively. More impor- 
tant, they applied what they learned 
from visitor panels in completing the 
reinstallations, which opened with 
approximately 20 percent of the inter- 
pretive materials in place in the Asian 
galleries and 60 percent in the New 
World galleries. Having set aside a por- 
tion of their budget and time to com- 
plete the projects after gathering input 
from visitors, staff were able to make 
important revisions in labels still to be 
written. 

In the New World galleries, staff 
made changes that solved two interpre- 
tive problems. First, the “Transition 
Room” located between the two main 
areas of the galleries was intended to help 
visitors understand the connections 
between Pre-Columbian and Spanish 
Colonial art, but focus groups revealed 
that visitors often bypassed or misunder- 
stood this key to understanding the col- 
lection. Second, the museum’s entire 
collection of 4,000 Pre-Columbian 
objects was presented in open storage, a 
format that was unfamiliar to visitors. 
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Visitor panelists weren’t sure how to use 
the numbers in the cases to find more 
information in the booklets that identi- 
fied objects by culture and period. To 
address both of these needs, staff created 
an orientation stanchion that visitors 
would encounter when they stepped off 
the elevator. Text, illustrations, and pho- 
tos were incorporated in a prototype 
stanchion. Visitor panelists were called 
back to critique both the format and the 
label copy before the final orientation 
stanchion was produced, incorporating 
many of their suggestions. 

Visitor panels can be useful at differ- 
ent stages of the exhibit development 
process. The opportunities staff have to 
implement their recommendations 
depends upon the timing. During the 
preliminary stages of concept develop- 
ment and object selection, visitor panels 
can serve as effective front-end evalua- 
tion techniques to help staff explore 
possible approaches to an exhibit based 
on visitors’ previous knowledge or inter- 
est in the topic. Early in the exhibit 
development process, they can be used as 
formative evaluation, measuring the 
effectiveness of label prototypes and 


wayfinding devices. The Denver Art 
Museum scheduled visitor panels later in 
the reinstallation process in order to give 
visitors a chance to “kick the tires.” Staff 
learned how actual interpretive devices 
were functioning in the newly opened 
galleries. 


Panelists’ response 
In serving the museum over an extended 
period, visitor panelists develop relation- 
ships with the institution and the staff, 
making their reactions to the museum as 
interesting to consider as the staff's 
responses to the panelists. The informali- 
ty of the visitor panel format allows pan- 
elists to express themselves openly and 
honestly. One panelist mentioned how 
much she appreciated the way staff “pro- 
jected themselves on my level. They 
accommodated my vocabulary. They 
said, “Your opinion is important—don’t 
hold back. Give it to us.” This mutual 
respect and rapport helped visitor pan- 
elists feel safe making suggestions to 
staff—even in areas where they were not 
experts. 

In addition to their modest payment, 
panelists receive intangible benefits like 


friendships with other panelists. Perhaps 
the ultimate reward is seeing that their 
contribution has an impact on the muse- 
um. Several panelists returned to the 
museum to view the exhibits. “Every 
time I go there I look at the orientation 
stanchion. I like it very much and I feel 
like our input had a part in it. I could feel 
that our work was worth it,” said panelist 
Joseph Avali. 

Although the goal of visitor panels 
was not to build respect for museum 
staff or panelists, few programs accom- 
plish this more effectively. The panels 
helped staff and visitors get to know one 
another, understanding different per- 
spectives and breaking down stereotypes. 
When she talked to her church group 
about her experience at the museum, 
panelist Cecelia Underhill said: “When 
you think of people who have master’s 
degrees and Ph.D.s, T.V. and movies 
portray negative images of those people. 
They look down their noses at you ’cause 
they're cultured and you’re not. But Pll 
tell you, that’s not even the truth. I know 
because I’ve had the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in some panels at the art muse- 
um. They’re just like you and me.” 
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‘Museums 


Building Partnerships 


s museums simultaneously face shrinking public financial 

support and strive to play expanded roles in their communi- 

ties, they are finding that they must devise new ways of 
doing business. For increasing numbers of museums, this means 
forming partnerships with other types of organizations in both the 
public and private sectors. AAM’s 1997 Annual Meeting theme, 
“Competing in the Arena: Content, Creativity, and Cooperation,’ 
addresses the formation of such relationships. 


Following are three recent success stories about museums that have 
formed partnerships. In Santa Ana, Calif., the Bowers Museum of 
Cultural Art joined forces with a local hospital and attracted an enor- 
mous audience—including many first-time visitors—to an exhibit of 
religious art. In Texas, the 11 organizations comprising the new 
Houston Museum District Association are working to encourage 
more visitation through cooperative programming and events pro- 
motion. And in Colorado, government agencies helped the Denver 
Museum of Natural History market the “Imperial Tombs of China” 
exhibit and negotiate the diplomatic issues that accompanied it. 


We at Museum News hope that these stories—in effect, reports from 
the field—will inspire and educate other museums seeking to 
develop similar relationships in their communities. 
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. Partnerships 


Museums But 


useum visitors pushed forward to kiss a 

docent’s hand. Security guards gently 

explained that candles could not be lit in 
the galleries. People openly shared emotional personal 
stories, moving many within earshot to tears. Some 
guests kneeled, reverent before the power of an image. 
On community festival days, thousands of visitors 
crowded in. 


‘Bowers Museum 


of Cultural Art 


By Brian Langston 


These extraordinary events became part of every- 
day life in the fall and winter of 1995 at the Bowers 
Museum of Cultural Art in Santa Ana, Calif., during 
the 112-day run of the exhibition “Visions of 
Guadalupe: Selections from the Museum of the Basili- 





An anonymous work from “Visions of Guadalupe”: 


ca of the Virgin of Guadalupe.” Through collabora- _ 7 
The Virgin of Guadalupe with Four Apparitions, 
tive efforts with community members, government 


officials, church leaders, private corporations and— ARSE RAGA CELE eS an ain 
perhaps most extraordinary, a local hospital—the Anthony of Padua, from the colonial period (18th century). 
Bowers brought huge crowds through its doors. For 
many who came, it was their very first visit to a museum. And for the Bowers, it was the 
beginning of a fruitful partnership that continues to this day. 

We should have known that this display of 79 paintings, engravings, statues, vestments, 
and votive objects from one of the world’s most important religious shrines would be 


popular in our community. This was the largest show ever to tour from the Museum of 


Brian Langston 1s director of marketing and public relations, Bowers Museum of Cultural 
Art, Santa Ana, Calif. 
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the Basilica in Mexico City, including many works that had 
never before left the country. More than 72 percent of the peo- 
ple in our town are of Hispanic heritage. The Virgin of 
Guadalupe is the patron saint of Mexico and of the Catholic 
Diocese of Orange County where Santa Ana is located. Her 
image is integral to the spiritual life of millions who believe that 
she first appeared in 1531 to a recent convert, Juan Diego, on a 
hillside outside Mexico City. Several miracles surround the 
sighting, such as her image appearing on Diego’s cloak and the 
unseasonable blooming of roses. These events convinced the 
local bishop to build the Basilica of Guadalupe on the site. In 
the centuries that have followed, artworks have depicted 

the Virgin of Guadalupe glowing and floating 
above a multitude of scenery and charac- 
ters—from religious figures to battle 
scenes to more intimate, domestic 
images. 

In the summer of 1994, Bowers 
President Peter Keller got word 
through the museum-community 
grapevine that the Basilica Muse- 
um might be interested in tour- 
ing a major show of the 
museum’s collection of this art, 
which spans the past 400 years. 

He immediately began efforts to 

bring such an exhibit to our 
institution. One of the first calls 

he made was to Fernando Niebla, 

a member of our board of gover- 
nors and a leader in the cultural and 
economic life of our region. ?¥*ebla’s 
contacts in Mexico and the respect he has 
earned there made it possible for Bowers 
staff to meet Jorge Guadarrama, director of the 
Museum of the Basilica of Guadalupe, to gain an 
understanding of his plans for the exhibition, and to outline 
what we needed to initiate our own exhibition selection proce- 
dures. 

The Bowers formed a special exhibition advisory commit- 
tee comprised of elected officials (including Santa Ana Mayor 
Miguel Pulido), museum supporters, leaders of the local His- 
panic community, and clergy. Among their many duties was 
ensuring that “Visions of Guadalupe” would be understood 
for what it was—an exhibition of religious art and a celebra- 
tion of Hispanic tradition, not an endorsement of particular 
religious beliefs. The committee reviewed the show’s curation 
and determined that while it was ecclesiastical in content, it 


approached the subject from a non-doctrinal, art historical 
perspective. 





Above: The Eternal Father Painting the Virgin, from the colonial period 
(18th century). 
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The issue of “separation of church and museum,” never 
really bothered the members of the committee or the general 
public. Maybe it seemed natural that the Bowers—which 
shows the art of indigenous peoples, almost all of which is 
“religious” to someone, somewhere—would present works 
viewed as sacred by so many. Also, we felt it inappropriate for 
us to limit the reasons why visitors enjoy art. Who are we to 
judge what sort of viewer experience is more authentic or 
important? People come to museums for diverse and often 
unfathomable reasons. Isn’t it museums’ ability to touch peo- 
ple’s lives in different ways that makes us meaningful? 

From the first hints that the Bowers Museum would be the 
only U.S. venue for an exhibition of Guadalupan 

art, excitement ran high in Santa Ana. The 
museum’s board of governors and special 
exhibition committee, together with the 
development and public relations 
departments, took steps to galvanize 
enthusiasm through an array of 


Of all the heartwarming 


seeing whole families 


networking, fund-raising, out- 
reach, and publicity efforts. We 
strengthened long-standing relation- 
ships with Hispanic groups, including 
service clubs, business confederations, 
neighborhood associations, political organi- 
zations, and even social circles. The museum’s 
affiliate group, the Mexican American Arts Council, 

took the lead in building these relationships. 

We also formed new alliances with private corporations. 
Rockwell, an aerospace firm, and nearby South Coast Plaza, an 
upscale shopping complex, funded the beautiful exhibition 
monograph, published as an edition of the magazine Artes de 
Mexico. Kraft Foods and Sanwa Bank sponsored free admission 
days. The Los Angeles Times donated advertising. Robinsons- 
May department stores purchased advertisements on our 
behalf and gave coupons to their customers. Dozens of other 
firms stepped forward to fund the production public service 
announcements, contribute to fund-raising events, and pay 
exhibition-related costs. 

The museum formed the most comprehensive partnership, 
however, with Saint Joseph Health System, the lay organization 
that helps carry out the healing ministry of the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Orange, an order of Catholic nuns. The order oper- 
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in this strange place—a 


with joy and wonder, 





ates one of the largest and most respected hospitals in our area, 
St. Joseph’s, located a few blocks from the museum. Members 
of our exhibition committee suggested we approach St. 
Joseph’s as a potential donor. Once the proper introductions 
were made, we presented our suggestions for their involve- 
ment. From the first meeting, it became clear that St. Joseph’s 
was willing to exceed our highest expectations. 

The health system did become one of the underwriters for 
the “Visions of Guadalupe” exhibition, providing substantial 
financial support. They must have reasoned that this exhibition 
would attract large numbers of people from the immediate 
area, many of whom would be potential patients for the health 
system. They were confident that the show’s subject matter was 
in keeping with their image and mission. Also, they may have 
understood that this exhibition would be well publicized, so 
their financial investment was also a wise use of their public 
relations dollars. But even more important than these practical 
concerns was their often-stated belief that they were supporting 
the exhibition because it was good for the community. Their 


how to act in this strange place—a museum. Seeing them 
again after they visited the galleries, faces glowing with joy and 
wonder, reminded me why we in the museum business do 
what we do. 

The relationship that “Visions of Guadalupe” catalyzed con- 
tinues with the Saint Joseph Health System. The hospital held 
one of its first “cultural diversity awareness” programs at the 
museum during the exhibition. These programs evolved from a 
belief that sensitivity to the cultural differences among patients 
is essential to proper health care. Now this program regularly 
relies on the museum as an important resource, asking partici- 
pants to attend our seminars, films, and exhibition tours as 
part of their training. 

Of course, we tried hard to spread the news of the exhibi- 
tion through the media. We wanted not only to promote visita- 
tion but to give our exhibition sponsors recognition. So, in 
addition to the normal flurry of press releases and pitches to 
local newspapers, we made special efforts to translate all our 
messages for the many Spanish language news outlets in 


experiences the exhibit generated, nothing was more powerful than 
piling off buses, some a little hesitant, perhaps not knowing just how to act 
museum. Seeing them again after they visited the galleries, faces glowing 


reminded me why we in the museum business do what we do. 


extraordinary efforts on behalf of the exhibition demonstrated 
their sincerity. 

The hospital urged its doctors and medical staff to visit the 
museum through individual invitations to special events, 
coupons in pay envelopes, and announcements in internal 
newsletters. Despite the museum’s proximity to the hospital, 
attracting busy doctors and health care workers has always 
been problematic for us. So we particularly appreciated these 
efforts to introduce the museum to their staff. More than 50 St. 
Joseph’s staff members chose to become members of the muse- 
um. Today, people in scrub suits and nurse’s uniforms are not 
an uncommon sight in the galleries. 

The Sisters of St. Joseph helped pave the way for coopera- 
tion with the Diocese of Orange County, which disseminated 
information about the show through their own network, and 
gave us labels so we could easily do mailings to each Catholic 
parish, school, care facility, and youth group in the region. 

Finally, as the ultimate gesture of community outreach, the 
health system and the Sisters of Saint Joseph arranged for bus- 
es to travel between parishes on designated days to transport 
anyone free of charge to the museum to see the exhibition. Of 
all the heartwarming experiences the exhibit generated, noth- 
ing was more powerful than seeing whole families piling off 
those buses, some a little hesitant, perhaps not knowing just 
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Orange County, Los Angeles, and beyond. Public service 
announcements featuring actor Ricardo Montalban played on 
many T.V. and radio stations in Spanish and English. (I sug- 
gested projecting an image of the Virgin in the sky over the 
Santa Ana Freeway, but cooler heads quashed that one on the 
grounds of traffic safety.) 

The show received unprecedented media exposure, all of it 
positive, much of it effusive. There were dozens of television 
interviews, including a sensitive, 11-minute segment aired on 
the Fox network’s local morning show and a feature broadcast 
to Spanish-language media worldwide on the Televisa network. 
Even our toughest local art critic, who is known for wielding her 
encyclopedic knowledge like a scimitar, gave the exhibition a 
warm review, calling it “one of the most engaging and meaning- 
ful shows the Bowers has mounted in recent memory.” (Only 
half-jokingly, museum staffers suggested that the review should 
be considered another miracle attributable to the Virgin.) 

More than 60,000 people visited the museum during the 
exhibition. Credit for the success of the show goes to a remark- 
able group of volunteers, local elected officials, our own board 
of governors, and the exhibition’s underwriting sponsors. These 
partnerships made it possible for us to get the show in the first 
place, to better interpret it for the people who came, and to fill 
the galleries with those visitors every day we were open. 
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Top: The brightly colored facade of The Children’s Museum of 


Houston. Photo by Nash Baker. 
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Museums Building Partnerships 


hat has half a million square feet of exhibition space, elephants and tigers, a 

giant brain, fossilized dinosaur bones, surrealist paintings, an outdoor sculp- 

ture garden, and more than 5 million annual visitors? In Texas, the answer is 
the new Houston Museum District. 

Located midway between the city’s downtown business district and the Texas Medical 
Center, the museum district’s neighborhood has tree-lined boulevards, walking and bike 
trails, a 440-acre city park, a variety of accommoda- 
tions, and a selection of fine restaurants and funky 
coffeehouses. Public transportation routes run 
along the major streets that bisect the district. 
Except for the museums on the Mall in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and in San Diego’s Balboa Park, Hous- 


Flousten ‘Museum 
District Association 
By Elisa Phelps 


ton is the only American city with so many diverse 
museums in such close proximity to each other. 

In January 1997, 11 organizations joined to form 
the Houston Museum District Association 
(HMDA). They are: The C. G. Jung Educational 
Center; The Children’s Museum of Houston; Con- 
temporary Arts Museum; Holocaust Museum 
Houston; Houston Museum of Natural Science; 
Houston Zoological Gardens; Lawndale Art and 
Performance Center; The Menil Collection; Muse- 
um of Health and Medical Science; The Museum of 


Bottom: The Cy Twombly Gallery at The en Collection. 


Photo by Hickey-Robertson. 


ry Fine Arts, Houston; and the Rice University Art 

Gallery. The association’s stated purpose is to devel- 

op the museum district as a cultural and education- 

al attraction and tourist destination, through cooperative programming and events 


promotion. One specific goal is to encourage cross-visitation. Member museums hope to 


Elisa Phelps 1s curator of anthropology, Houston Museum of Natural Science. 
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increase the total number of museum visits 
people make, rather than simply transfer visi- 
tors from one institution to another. Houston 
is a car-oriented city, and the HMDA also is 
working to increase pedestrian opportunities 
as a way of encouraging people to visit several 
museums at a time. 

“Houstonians have wonderful opportuni- 
ties to learn about our world through our art 
and cultural institutions,” says Elyse Lanier, 
wife of Houston’s mayor, Bob Lanier, and an 
active campaigner on behalf of the city. “By 
bringing them all together through the Hous- 
ton Museum District we will be better able to 
serve our citizens.” 

One visible accomplishment of the HMDA 
is the city’s installation of signs indicating the 
new cultural district. The large, easy-to-read, 
brown-and-white signs direct people into the 
area from all major access points, and provide 
clear directions to the individual museums. 
The new signs are tangible evidence that 
museums working together can secure services 
that normally would not be available to indi- 
vidual institutions. 

Another successful project is the HMDA’s 
eye-catching, four-color brochure, which 
includes an area map, opening hours, admis- 
sion fees, and descriptions of each institution. 
The brochure was created in fall 1996, in 
anticipation of the “America’s Smithsonian” 
traveling exhibition. The half a million visi- 
tors projected for the Smithsonian exhibit 
presented an excellent opportunity to intro- 
duce the museum district and encourage visi- 
tors to explore the cultural riches in their own 
backyard. Paul Winkler, executive director of 
The Menil Collection, guided the brochure 
through production. “[It] captures the rich 
variety of experiences offered in an extraordi- 
narily beautiful area of Houston,” he says. 

The brochures are distributed through the 
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Greater Houston Convention and Visitor’s 
Bureau, area hotels, the Texas Department of 
Transportation, the Texas Medical Center Vis- 
itors Center, member museums, and other 
area venues. By combining their stories and 
the available funding, the museums were able 
to increase the appeal and reach of the 
brochure. “Houston is an extremely decentral- 
ized city, and making people aware of cultural 
resources can be difficult,” says Maryross Tay- 
lor, director of the Lawndale Art and Perfor- 
mance Center. “Lawndale has certainly 
received a boost from being a member of the 
museum district. For example, as a district 
member we participated in an event for area 
educators. We were able to reach people, who 
will be part of our ongoing audience, that we 
could not otherwise have reached, given our 
budget and the size of the city.” 

The museum district is administered by the 
South Main Center Association (SMCA), 
which was formed in 1976 to champion Hous- 
ton’s South Main area. Located south of the 
downtown business district, the area includes 
the museum district, the Texas Medical Cen- 
ter, Rice University, and the Astrodome Com- 
plex. “Houston is famous for the oil industry 
and the space industry; what we are known for 
in this area is the ‘quality of life’ industry,” 
says Taylor. During the 1980s, museums gath- 
ered under the umbrella of the SMCA, pri- 
marily to address security issues. The loosely 
organized museum group began to look 
beyond the needs of the moment, and it grew 
into an entity that represented not just an 
alliance of purpose but a collaborative struc- 
ture. Over the years, the idea of a museum dis- 
trict had been discussed and nurtured by 
business, community, and civic leaders, but it 
never took shape. 

According to Maureen Moore, administra- 
tor of the C. G. Jung Educational Center, 
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“SMCA President Susan Young was really the catalyst.” Young 
became the SMCA’s president in 1994. For her, the museum 
district idea was “like finding a bird’s nest on the ground.” She 
saw the district as a unique treasure that needed to be nurtured 
and protected. During Young’s tenure, the SMCA has served as 
both incubator and facilitator for the museum district. She sug- 
gests that, with two new museums—the Museum of Health 
and Medicine and the Holocaust Museum Houston—opening 
within the past year, others relocating to the area, and estab- 
lished institutions expanding, “The timing was right. The 
museums were ready to embrace the idea and cooperate with 
each other.” 

“The cooperative spirit of the member institutions is what 
really distinguishes the relationship,” says Marti Mayo, director 
of the Contemporary Arts Museum. “There is a special atmos- 
phere of cooperation in Houston. Those of us who live here 
take it for granted, but this sort of spirit does not exist else- 
where. It demonstrates to the public that we don’t spend all of 
our resources competing with each other. Our programs are 
complementary and this in turn assures the public that their 
dollars are being well spent.” Peter C. Marzio, director of The 
Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, also stresses the cooperative 
aspects of the museum district. “By working together, the 
museums now have a much greater presence in the city,” he 
says. Marzio emphasizes the importance of the museum dis- 
trict to the promotion and well-being of the local community. 
Recognizing that his institution is one of the oldest, largest, and 
wealthiest of the member museums, he says, “No matter how 
big and successful we become, we can’t forget our community. 
The community is why we exist.” 

Young says that the SMCA board members recognized the 
educational and cultural value of the museum district and view 
the HMDA as benefiting the SMCA as well. She characterizes 
the SMCA efforts as “self-interested altruism.” According to 
Taylor, “It was critical that the initiative came from the SMCA, 
an organization that could provide a larger framework. One 
advantage of working with an outside group is that it keeps all 
the museums participating equally.” Truett Latimer, president 
of the Houston Museum of Natural Science, characterizes the 
relationship between the two organizations this way: “As a 
museum director, it seemed essential to me that we organize to 
promote the common interests of the group. As a former chair- 
man of the board of the South Main Center Association, it was 
evident that the SMCA should take the lead in the establish- 
ment of the museum district since the museums form such a 
strong component of the entire area.” 

With the South Main Center Association as the parent orga- 
nization, the HMDA was officially created as a separate non- 
profit corporation on Jan. 28, 1997. The separate corporation 


was created, in part, to provide an ongoing funding mecha- 
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nism. Membership fees are assessed on a pro-rata basis based 
on the museums’ annual operating budgets, with upper and 
lower limits in place. The SMCA contracts for administrative 
services, which are supported by member dues. Additional 
funding for the brochure came from the SMCA, the Cultural 
Arts Council of Houston and Harris County, and a private 
foundation. The HMDA will seek similar funding partnerships 
for future projects. 

The 12-member board of directors is composed of the 
CEOs of the participating institutions and the president of the 
SMCA. This is a hard-working board, which has quarterly 
annual meetings and active committees. Officers and commit- 
tee chairs serve one-year terms. “Directors working together 
can be a powerful vehicle,” says Barry Buxton, director of the 
Museum of Health and Medical Science. “The process creates a 
wonderful synergy that opens new dialogues about what can be 
accomplished.” This year, efforts are focusing on developing 
the best distribution network for the brochure and determin- 
ing the most effective means of reaching the tourist market. 
Changes to the brochure will include the addition of the associ- 
ation’s newest member, the Rice University Art Gallery, as well 
as an insert with exhibit listings and an events calendar. The 
museums also are planning a summer program that will offer 
visitors free general admission to all member institutions and 
shuttle bus transportation. 

Museums understand the connection between marketing 
their own institutions and maintaining the quality and success 
of their local neighborhoods. The appeal of the museum dis- 
trict has extended far beyond the member museums. The term 
is now being employed by realtors, civic groups, and a retail 
merchants association. The similarity of the various groups’ 
names has caused some confusion in the local community, but 
it also reflects residents’ embrace of the museum district. 

Regarding the future of HMDA, Young says that maintain- 
ing the momentum is “like keeping up with a fitness program.” 
She anticipates that the promotion and marketing of the muse- 
um district as a destination as well as an educational and cul- 
tural resource will become a way of life in Houston. Future 
projects include securing new freeway signs to encourage peo- 
ple to visit the area and exploring the possibility of a district 
visitors center. According to Tammie Kahn, director of the 
Children’s Museum, Houston, “Houston will continue to grow 
at a significantly faster rate than the rest of the nation, with as 
much as 20 percent of our [new residents] coming from for- 
eign countries. We should readily be able to identify and 
respond to the needs of this diverse community. Separately, the 
district museums represent a tremendous investment by gener- 
ations of Houstonians who believed in the right of all people to 


have access to a better quality of life. Collectively, we can keep 
this promise to future generations.” 
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Museums Building Partnerships 


useums have a clear advantage when they work with 

government. As educational institutions viewed posi- 

tively by the community, museums can help govern- 

ment further educational and cultural opportunities in a certain 

geographic region. When the Denver Museum of Natural History 

worked with local government agencies on the “Imperial Tombs of 

China” exhibition, we learned how to develop such a mutually ben- 
eficial relationship. 

The traveling exhibit—featuring treasures from emperors’ 

tombs and palaces, which had never before left China—was orga- 





nized by Wonders: The Memphis International Cultural Series. 
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By Bill Gelfeld 
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The show was of blockbuster proportions. As the Denver Museum 
of Natural History contemplated hosting it, we had to consider the 
costs and logistics associated with such a large-scale project. State 
and local governments no longer routinely fund exhibitions of this 
nature, except with mitigating circumstances, so we understood we 
would shoulder the financial burdens. The museum, however, 





turned to the city of Denver for aid in marketing the exhibition and 
streamlining the process of mounting a blockbuster exhibit. Herein . - 
Chimes traditionally rung when Emperor Qianlong 


lay the roots of our successful partnership. 


; ; was in residence at the palace during the 1780s 
The Denver Museum of Natural History is fortunate to be a fis- : ‘ 


cally sound nonprofit organization. Two blockbusters previously —“°P” a 
hosted by the museum—‘“Ramses II: The Pharaoh and His Times” (206 B.C.-A.D. 220), both on display in “Imperial 
in 1987 and “AZTEC: The World of Moctezuma” in 1993—had Tombs of China.” Bottom photo by John Snyder. 
each attracted more than 700,000 visitors, so senior staff believed 
this exhibition could be profitable. 

At the time preceding the exhibition’s run from Nov. 2, 1996 to March 16, 1997, the 
museum’s president, Raylene Decatur, and director of marketing, Luella Chavez-Aragon, 


were both fairly new to Denver. This was an opportunity for them to develop new rela- 


Bill Gelfeld is public relations manager, Denver Museum of Natural History. 
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tionships with local government in the spirit of working 
together to achieve a common goal. The museum developed a 
strategy for obtaining promotional aid from the city, taking an 
unusual approach that worked from the bottom up. Staff 
decided first to network with key individuals such as consul- 
tants and community leaders who were connected to the staff 
members we needed to contact within the city government. 
Rather than calling and setting up a meeting, Decatur and 
Chavez-Aragon attended events where they knew these key 
people would be. They established relationships with these 
individuals, then worked upward to the mayor’s office, estab- 
lishing other relationships along the way. All along, they articu- 
lated our interests and let the key people know how the city 
would benefit from the economic impact of this exhibition, 
especially through increased tourism. 


The embassy and the governor's office helped 
determine in what order the dignitaries should stand 


and limousines should proceed. 


Once we established a system of links to the proper offices, 
networking began in earnest. By the time museum staff reached 
the top of the chain of command, they had established a solid 
foundation and could ask the city to help market the exhibi- 
tion. Once there was a unified understanding of the economic 
impact for Denver, the city agreed to do so. 

The museum wanted permission from the city to hang ban- 
ners in City Park, where the museum is located, and on the 
City and County Building in downtown Denver. There are 
prohibitions against hanging banners in the park, but museum 
officials met with the city planner and received his permission 
to proceed with the project. In addition, the agencies that grant 
permits for hanging such banners were among those with 
whom we had already networked, which made the process go 
very smoothly. The city agreed to let the museum hang banners 
in the park on city light poles and on the museum itself. The 
museum also received approval to hang a large banner on the 
City and County Building. This was unprecedented—no muse- 
um had ever hung a banner there before. Finally, the city 
allowed the museum to place promotional brochures in city 
buildings. The historic permission given to the museum to 
market the exhibition in these ways demonstrated that the bot- 
tom-up networking approach was successful. 

In planning the opening ceremonies for the exhibit, the 
museum’s public affairs manager, Joni Hamilton, also turned 
to the city—as well as state and international agencies—for 
assistance. The festivities were to include a parade and festival 
in City Park, and the museum had invited the mayor of Den- 
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ver, the governor of Colorado, and the ambassador to the Unit- 
ed States from the People’s Republic of China. With entourages 
expected from Washington, D.C., Chicago, and Beijing, the 
public affairs manager worked closely with the Chinese 
embassy in Washington and the consulate general’s office in 
Chicago, planning itineraries and scheduling meetings, and 
events. She also worked with the governor’s international trade 
office on protocol issues and with the mayor’s and governor’s 
offices on scheduling their participation. 

The challenge for Hamilton was not only to ensure that the 
museum received positive media coverage, but to recognize 
and balance the needs of each official. Her concerns included 
ensuring that proper protocol was followed for each member 
of the group. The Chinese embassy explained the priority and 
significance of each of the three entourages of Chinese digni- 
taries, as well as the treatment they cus- 
tomarily receive. The governor’s 
international trade office helped 
Hamilton understand where the gover- 
nor and the mayor fit in hierarchically 
with the ambassador, who is considered 
the top-ranking official for the Chinese 
government in the U.S. From a practi- 
cal perspective, the embassy and the governor’s office helped 
determine in what order the dignitaries should stand and lim- 
ousines should proceed. 

In developing the exhibit, we also relied upon collaborative 
efforts with other, non-governmental sectors of the communi- 
ty. The museum’s goals in hosting the “Imperial Tombs” exhi- 
bition were to provide an excellent educational program, to set 
a new standard for customer service, to enhance the image of 
the museum, to increase the museum audience, and to achieve 
financial success. In our efforts to maximize our chances of 
meeting these goals, we sought support from the private sector 
and developed programming we thought would be popular 
among visitors. 

To help pay for the up-front costs of the exhibition and pro- 
vide in-kind services, the museum sought sponsors from with- 
in the community. They received promotional opportunities in 
association with the exhibition and used the exhibition in their 
own advertising. The museum established strong promotional 
partnerships with a record number of corporations, using the 
community to leverage money and word of mouth for the 
exhibition. One of the most successful promotions took place 
with a Chinese restaurant in Denver, which offered patrons a 
special dinner called the “Emperor’s Feast.” Patrons entered 
a contest to win a life-size replica of a terra cotta warrior, one 
of the artifacts in the exhibition, and could purchase half- 
price tickets to the exhibition. The promotion ran the entire 
length of the exhibition and helped drive ticket sales. Another 


(Please turn to “Denver Museum,” page 67) 
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Parinerships for Prosperity: Museums and flow fivailable— 


Economic Development 


Peggy Wireman, paper 144pp. 1997 
As tourist attractions, museums have long contributed to the economic devel- A\/ 


) opment of their communities. Yet financial planners rarely see museums as 
\ Ff _ potential partners. This manual offers practical advice for institutions seeking 


better collaborations with business and government. Case studies illustrate 
how museums can form profitable partnerships. ee S 
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The Wired Museum: Emerging Technology 
and Changing Paradigms 
Katherine Jones-Garmil, editor 


Introduction by Maxwell L. Anderson 
paper 280pp. 1997 


Emerging technology in the field of telecommunications—the Internet, 
the World Wide Web, and related applications—has begun to impact 
the way we receive and transmit information of all kinds. How will these 

new technologies affect museums’ missions, operations, and definitions? 

Experts in the fields of museums and communications analyze the chal- 
lenges and opportunities for museums. 
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NEW _— Introduction by Stephen E. Weil, paper 164pp. 1997 
MILLEN The complete proceedings of the landmark symposium sponsored in September 1996 by the 
. scum comm Smithsonian Institution’s Center for Museum Studies (co-publisher of this book). Museum professionals 


explore the implications of social, economic, technological, and political change on the nature and 
structure of museums. 
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Once a hush-hush, behind-the-scenes activity, the 


preservation and restoration of cultural heritage 1s 
increasingly the focus of museum exhibitions, seminars, 


and outreach worldwide 


By Joyce Hill Stoner 


n the early 20th century, art was restored quietly in the back rooms of 

museums. Restorers guarded trade secrets. George Stout, pioneer con- 

servator and former director of both the Worcester and Isabella Stew- 
art Gardiner Museums, noted that in the 1930s, “it was naughty to 
inquire about the condition of a work of art, almost as naughty as to 
inquire about the digestive system of an opera singer.” Sixty years later, 
major museums across the globe have put on major exhibitions featuring 
the innermost secrets of artworks, their health and condition. Twelve- 
thousand visitors to “Preserving the Past” at the J. Paul Getty Museum in 
1991 witnessed gap filling; inpainting; mechanical cleaning of stone, 
bronze, and ceramic antiquities; earthquake testing of mounts; scanning 
electron photographs of ancient gold jewelry; and forgery detection tech- 





Joyce Hill Stoner ts director of the Winterthur/University of Delaware 
graduate program in art conservation. 
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John Singleton Copley’s Portrait of Benjamin Hallowell (c. 1765-68) before (left) and after 
(right) conservation treatment. From the exhibition “Altered States,” which received the 
1996 Keck Award for increasing public awareness of the conservation profession. 





niques. In 1995, the Metropolitan Museum in New York placed x-radi- 
ographs and neutron activation autoradiographs of revered paintings on 
display in “Rembrandt/Not Rembrandt.” The exhibit, created entirely 
from the museum’s own holdings, attracted 401,673 visitors. And in May 
1996, the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore opened an exhibit with recre- 
ations of its paintings, objects, and manuscripts conservation laborato- 
ries, complete with interactive displays. 

Why this increased focus on conservation? Some curators have decid- 
ed that witnessing in-progress conservation treatments is of significant 
interest to the public and changes people’s perception of the museum 
from a storehouse to a living, breathing entity. This was proven by pio- 
neer public-view treatments in Detroit and Baltimore. Frescoes by Diego 
Rivera at the Detroit Institute of Art were treated in-situ in their galleries 
while the public watched from August to September in 1987; due to 
excellent press and public response, Rembrandt Peale’s The Court of 
Death, was treated behind Plexiglas in 1994-95. At the Walters Art 
Gallery, a 16-foot Tiepolo painting was cleaned, consolidated, and 
inpainted behind Plexiglas windows from September 1993 to April 1996. 
The public response to this event was so enthusiastic that the Walters 


(Please turn to “Conservation,” page 59) 
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Insurance 
designed for museums 
from the ground up. 





Mastering the art of insuring museums requires years of experience. That’s why The 


American Association of Museums worked closely with Chubb and Huntington T. 





Block to create a Property & Casualty Insurance Program that can help reduce 


insurance costs and provide AAM members with the goverage they need. 


The policy addresses the unique exposures of cultural institutions and museums by — fyeytiyezoy 7 sick 


ensuring that their buildings will be repaired, replaced or restored to their original 


INSURANCE 





architectural form. What’s more, it comes with CHUBBMUSE™, a complimentary 
software program that identifies potential hazards, inventories collections, documents facilities 
and helps develop disaster recovery plans. And to complement the property and casualty coverage, 
the AAM-Recognized Directors’ & Officers’ Insurance Program has been expanded to cover 


employment practices liability, essential for non-profit organizations. 


To find out why the AAM-Recognized Property @ Casualty Program is worth looking at, call 
Huntington T. Block, the specialist with 35 years of museum insurance exper- 


tise, at 1-800-424-8830, or 202-223-0673. Or contact your local independent 





Chubb agent or broker. CHUBB 


Or } POM Tic nal | ur} ( Cc C | a ° 
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Box 1615, Warren, NJ 07061-1615. 


The precise coverage attorded 
business in all jurisdictions. Chubb Group of Insurance Companies 


For details, circle #32 on the reply card. 
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There are a thousand stories in your museum... 


only Antenna can tell them all. 


Unlock the stories in your museum 
with the Antenna Gallery Guide’ 
the world’s first portable CD-ROM 
for museum tours. 


Gallery Guide sites: 


American Museum of Natural History 
The Barnes Collection 

Carlsbad Caverns 

Cleveland Museum of Art 

Edinburgh Castle 

The Exploratorium, San Francisco 

J. Paul Getty Museum 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art 


e Random Access 

e Linear Tours 

e CD Sound 

e Extensive Audio Capacity 
e Simple and Lightweight 


Museum of Science, Boston 
National Gallery, lreland 
National Gallery, London 





Newseum 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


“If there were prizes for interpreting...museums, Antenna would San Francisco Museum of Modern Art 
sweep the Emmies and the Tonies as well as the Oscars.” Seattle Art Museum 
— Historic Preservation Magazine Vatican Museum, Rome 


Antenna Theater ¢ P.O. Box 176 © Sausalito, CA 94966 
Phone (415) 332-4862 FAX (415) 332-4870 Antennaat@aol.com 
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WE THINK SHE SHOULD 
BE TREATED BETTER 
THAN A PORK CHOP 


Until now, trucks that transport art have simply been trucks with Thermo-King or Carrier freezer 
units — designed for frozen food, not art. These trucks control temperature to zero degrees F with 
no control of humidity. Which we think is no way to treat art. 

So now Crozier Fine Arts introduces the Art Truck — with the same Precision Environmental 
Control (PEC) that we've had in our storage facilities for the last ten years. PEC maintains the climate 
to within +/- three degrees of 70 degrees F and +/- three percent of 50 percent humidity. 

And we're the only company that verifies temperature and humidity readings in our trucks (as 
we do in our storage facilities), with graphic printouts which we send to our clients. 

What's more, a multi-stage filter removes diesel fumes as well as other gases and particulates. 
An air-ride suspension — the same as used in ambulances — gives art a shock-free ride. Plus, while 
the trucks are large on the inside (105 inches high versus the usual 80 to 95 inches), they're small 
on the outside (so they can easily get around New York City). 

The Crozier Art Truck was designed for art, from the ground up, by a team of engineers (many 
of whom designed our storage facilities) with the help of registrars. 

And, speaking of our storage facilities, we're expanding them — which presents you an oppor- 
tunity: if you become an anchor tenant in our new space, you receive free 
trucking and handling for any parts of your collection that remain in the space CROZIER 
for one year. AA 

In sum, nobody has all the facilities and services that Crozier does. 

Nobody is expanding art technology as Crozier is. We treat your art...like art. 
{Eas 


Crozier Fine Arts, 525 West 20th Street, New York, NY 10011, (212) 
741-2024, (800) 822-ARTS. The best climate for : 
ar 


For details, circle #34 on the reply card. 
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By Danielle Rice 


here exists today a tension between 

the interests of the general viewing 

public and those of the profession- 
al world of artists, scholars, collectors 
and critics who define and legitimize the 
work of the museum. Outcries against 
positions taken by scholars and museum 
experts generally take the form of highly 
publicized controversies around certain 
exhibitions. These controversies reveal 
that the public’s voice is culturally “con- 
servative’—that is, characterized by a set 
of assumptions that most scholars now 
consider old-fashioned and untenable. 
Most specifically, the public seems to 
question the museum’s very right to 
question. 

Most scholars and art experts do not 
think that museums have a corner on 
defining truth, beauty, and art in 
absolute terms. The post-modern decen- 
tering of knowledge has resulted in an 
awareness among artists, scholars, and 
museum professionals that knowledge is 
largely a function of interpretation or 
narrative discourse. But the public does 
not seem to want or expect from its 
museums the admission of multiple or 
oppositional voices and the nonhiearchi- 
cal interpretive strategies that underscore 
scholarly disagreement, ambiguity, or 
ambivalence of meaning. And these are 
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exactly what the “experts” think is 
important. 

Museum curators and other scholars 
who work with them are intellectuals 
who have absorbed the values of their 
peers. They have a mandate to be 
provocative, innovative, and leaders in 
their respective fields. For museum cura- 
tors, the exhibition is the primary vehicle 
for cutting-edge scholarship, often lead- 
ing to a lengthy publication or catalogue. 
Although exhibitions are also developed 
to attract and inform visitors, the audi- 
ence’s needs and interests don’t usually 
drive the planning process. Thus it is not 
surprising that a scholarly bias can create 
exhibitions that are difficult for the visit- 
ing public to understand. And if one 
depends on the words to say what the 
objects cannot, one cannot always be 
sure that the words will get read. 

Furthermore, the new thinking, while 
it affects the script of an exhibition, 
rarely affects its physical presentation— 
the way that objects are displayed. The 
format of exhibitions is fairly inflexible 
since the language of display is developed 
specifically to work within the museum 
context and tends to be linear, progres- 
sive, and authoritative in its presenta- 
tion. Curators seldom sign their labels, 
so their words can easily take on the 
anonymous voice of authority embodied 
in the institution of the museum itself. 
Also, while most scholars are relativists 
with regard to value systems informing 
knowledge, they become fundamentalists 
as soon as the issue of quality is raised. In 
the museum setting, only the “very best” 
objects can be displayed—almost always 
defined in absolute terms. 





Where difficult con- 
temporary art is at issue, 
the public voice relies on 
that Romantic assumption 
that art is a universal lan- 
guage understood by all. 
Thus, many museum visi- 
tors reject difficult or chal- 
lenging art on the basis 
that it is incomprehensi- 
ble. But unlike a lot of the 
other art in the museum 
that they may not really 
understand, modern art 
continues to make people 
really mad. Why is that? 
Of all the art forms in a 
large, encyclopedic insti- 
tution like the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, 
modern art is most obvi- 
ously dependent on the 
museum context as a “framing” device. 
A circle of stones or a canvas with a blob 
of paint on it would be very hard to rec- 
ognize as art outside the museum’s walls. 
But within the museum setting this 
strange-looking stuff has to be art 
because it is being presented as such. 
Contemporary art is a clear reflection of 
institutional value systems, or expert 
decisions about what constitutes good 
art. As a result, it forces visitors to con- 
front the difference between their per- 
sonal definition of art and the 
institutional definition. 

This conflict in turn challenges an 
assumption that most visitors hold 
dear—that museums define art in 
absolute terms. When people discover 
that something the museum has chosen 
to display does not match their own 
internalized assumptions about the 
nature of art, they feel that they have 
been cheated. Furthermore, they instinc- 
tively rebel against what they perceive as 
the “authority” of the institution. In oth- 
er words, people do not like to be 
reminded of their “outsider” status. 
Paradoxically, a mistrust of experts caus- 
es many people to reject expert opinion 
just at the moment they need it most. On 
the other hand, in settings dealing with 
contemporary art, experts seldom 
address this lay audience directly, prefer- 
ring to assume that their audience is 
composed of art world insiders who 
don’t need their explanations. 

People generally visit museums in 
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order to define themselves and to have 
their values affirmed and shaped. They 
are not prepared to be challenged to 
question and to think. The Romantic 
theory that the arts relate more to the 
emotions than to the intellect and there- 
fore constitute a universal language 
equally accessible to all is still communi- 
cated broadly, if at times inadvertently, 
by the educational system. Thus, muse- 
um visitors often assume that they will 
be able to understand anything in the art 
museum readily, and without much pre- 
vious know-how, and they feel frustrated 
when their actual experience fails to 
meet that expectation. Moreover, if art is 
a universal language, then how can it 
even be said to have a body of experts? 
Contemporary artists and scholars 
believe that, to be worthwhile, art and 
ideas must be challenging, difficult, and 
innovative. This consensus limits art’s 
ability to respond favorably to popular 
tastes. As Dutch curator Jan Vaessen 
pointed out at the conference on “Art 
Museums and the Price of Success” 
(Amsterdam 1992), the basic modernist 
assumption that art is good for people is 
rooted in art’s freedom of operation, 
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which fosters freedom of vision and 
engenders innovation. Paradoxically, art 
affirms its freedom by asserting its eso- 
teric nature. Art museums celebrate art’s 
freedom by designating as museum- 
quality only those forms of art validated 
by the art world. Museums can hardly 
escape the inherent contradiction gov- 
erning their actions: they must make art 
accessible to all, but they must neither be 
too popular nor show art that is too 
readily pleasing to many people. 

Artists, museum professionals, and 
other scholars are often much more 
aware of—and self-conscious about— 
such contradictions and questions than 
average museum-goers. If we choose to 
present these questions to the public, we 
are still doing so from an authoritative 
stance implying that people should be 
thinking about these things. Thus muse- 
ums, which scholars and artists have for 
many years labeled as conservative, are 
often more culturally liberal than most 
of their visitors. A liberal attitude may 
shape a more relativistic approach to 
ideas and objects, but it does not neces- 
sarily translate into greater inclusivity. In 
fact, quite the opposite is true. 
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While museum professionals every- 
where struggle with the need to appeal 
to ever-increasing audiences, those very 
visitors are finding the experts patroniz- 
ing, elitist, and opposed to maintaining 
cultural traditions and values. Wendy 
Steiner, an English professor at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, notes in the 
September/October 1996 issue of Muse- 
um News that “[t]he erosion of popular 
trust toward those most knowledgeable 
about art is a major cause of the current 
crisis in American culture. Both the 
people and the government should rec- 
ognize that a country in which the 
respect among artist, public, and expert 
has broken down is not one in which 
culture—or democratic freedoms—can 
flourish.” 

In her book, The Scandal of Pleasure, 
Steiner points out that while relativism 
may appear to be more inclusive it is 
completely incompatible with funda- 
mentalist thought and as threatening to 
conservative, fundamentalist thought as 
fundamentalism is to relativism. She 
believes that while a fundamentalist 
may deny a relativist’s freedom of 
thought, a relativist denies a fundamen- 
talist the possibility of action. The two 
positions are mutually exclusive but co- 
exist nonetheless, along with many vari- 
ations in between. 

So how are museum professionals to 
continue making informed judgments 
and rational decisions in the midst of 
this complexity? I have three sugges- 
tions: 

*Be political: For many years art was 
considered pure—unfettered by politi- 
cal and social pressures. We now know 
better, but we still act as if museums 
were similarly neutral, unaffected by the 
complex compromises and decisions 
that, in fact, keep them funded and 
alive. Let’s begin by acknowledging our 
political nature. Museums represent 
reality, but they also participate actively 
in community life. As representers of 
reality, museums need to openly 
acknowledge their cultural liberalism 
and relativism, positions guided by 
expert opinion. As community partici- 
pants, museums need to be mindful of 
the fundamentalist positions of some or 
all of their constituencies and to estab- 
lish appropriate channels of communi- 
cation with them. Institutions also need 
to realize that expert opinion may need 
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to be challenged occasionally in favor of 
more inclusive compromises. Inclusion 
may occasionally necessitate question- 
ing the big “Q” word—quality— 
acknowledging that it is a construct 
defined by a cultural elite with a partic- 
ular set of values. 

A political approach acknowledges 
that museums in the United States are 
microcosms of society at large. They are 
divided along class lines, with the gov- 
erning bodies drawn largely from the 
owning class, the curatorial and man- 
agement personnel from the middle 
class, and the maintenance and security 
force from the working class. We stand 
to gain a lot by creating vertical and 
horizontal lines of communication 
within our own institutions. The opin- 
ions, attitudes, and biases of the very 
people we want to include may already 
be well represented inside our walls. If 
we can figure out how to engage the dis- 
senters within our midst in an active 
and thoughtful debate about the nature 
of authority, we might learn how to 
extend that discussion to our visitors. 
*Lighten up!: The weight of an educa- 
tional mission and the responsibility of 
preserving and caring for collections 
often make museum professionals for- 
get that most people come to the muse- 
um for recreation, for pleasure. In their 
meetings and journals, museum profes- 
sionals fret that if they pander too much 
to visitor tastes, their institutions will 
sell out, becoming like Disney World. 
This fear is patently absurd. Visitors 
know the difference between a theme 
park and a museum, just as they know 
the difference between a cheeseburger 
and a filet mignon; like most of us in 
this culture, they happily consume both. 
In terms of defining their missions more 
around visitor service, perhaps muse- 
ums should become more like Disney. 
But Disney’s menu is very limited, offer- 
ing visitors only a restricted brand of 
pleasure through consumerism. Muse- 
ums offer a variety of pleasures through 
enlightenment, awareness, contact with 
real objects (so desirable in today’s cul- 
ture of simulation), enriched contact 
with oneself and others, and association 
with glamour. 

In the past we’ve defined these differ- 
ences as those between entertainment 
and education. But these definitions are 
misleading because people love to be 
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entertained with learning. A more use- 
ful distinction might be between a pas- 
sive utilitarian model of pleasure (which 
Disney World achieves primarily 
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= ¢Try anything once: There are as many 
clever solutions to the problems of 
ae Ee seducing and educating the public as 
— EL BIELE there are museum professionals and 
SEEEE TE UE artists. Recognizing the tensions 
between museums and their publics is 
the first step toward resolving them. We 
can, even while celebrating our role as 
experts, take pride in wanting to pro- 
vide what Art Institute of Chicago 
Director James Wood has termed an 
“elite experience for everyone.” With 
unfettered optimism and a spirit of 
adventure, we can engage actively in the 
current debates about authority and 
power that have so affected museums’ 
and artists’ abilities to function as free 
agents. 
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Co nserva “on contd from page 49 
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staff mounted a second exhibition docu- 
menting the treatment, accompanied by 
another show dedicated to activities 
in the conservation laboratories. Wal- 
ters Director Gary Vikan told his staff, “T 
want to create for the visitor the sense of 
wonder that people feel when they enter 
the conservation lab.” The Walters exhib- 
it, in fact, required visitors to go through 
doors labeled “conservation.” 

Wendy Watson, curator of the 
Mount Holyoke College Art Museum, 
has always had an interest in the sci- 
ences. She believes conservation is “a 
‘way in’ for people to learn about art by 
understanding something about tech- 
nique and conservation.” In 1994, her 
museum and the Williamstown Art 
Conservation Center, toured “Altered 
States,” a sophisticated exhibition detail- 
ing treatments of paintings, drawings, 
objects, sculpture, and furniture to three 
venues in Massachusetts and New York 
over seven months. According to the 
guards, visitors stood for record-break- 
ing periods reading explanatory text. 
Well-attended public symposia were 


held in New York City and Massachu- 
setts, and the Mount Holyoke bookstore 
continues to receive orders for the exhi- 
bition catalogue. A Smith College art 
historian wrote of the catalogue, “My 
students and I will use it every year—a 
‘must’ read,” and a local journalist said 
the exhibition’s “illustrated, didactic wall 
labels .. . [and] its sensitive arrangement 
of objects really will stimulate our little 
gray cells.” The “Altered States” cata- 
logue and exhibition also exemplify 
interchange among art historians, scien- 
tists, and conservators—the “tri-alogue” 
conservators hope for when designing 
and carrying out treatments. 

Another major reason conservation 
exhibitions have flourished in the 1990s 
is the increased attention to the key role 
of preventive conservation. Conservators 
now realize that they must establish a 
partnership with the public in order to 
prevent damage to works of art. Every 
older conservator has probably had an 
epiphany of sorts illustrating the need 
for public education. After working 
weeks, months, or years on the meticu- 
lous cleaning of a large outdoor fountain 
or wall-sized contemporary painting, the 
conservator may find that all the labor 
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was in vain in the wake of new vandal- 
ism. Members of the public, however, 
are less inclined to cause damage when 
conservators speak to them or even 
bring them behind the scenes to observe 
conservation work. Similarly, poor stor- 
age conditions, high light levels, earth- 
quakes, or fires may suddenly nullify 
careful consolidation or flawless 
retouching. Again, when the public and 
museum personnel learn how controlled 
light and humidity and careful handling 
and storage can minimize damage, more 
planning is likely to occur. Collaborative 
work among conservators, architects, 
exhibition designers, mount makers, and 
fire companies can make a difference in 
such situations. We are also eager to 
explode the concept of art as an elite- 
only interest. Conservators join museum 
educators in emphasizing that our artis- 
tic heritage belongs to everyone. 
Treatments in public view have now 
proven their worth as a public draw and 
continue to proliferate all over the coun- 
try. Conservators are demonstrating 
their techniques, discoveries, and 
philosophies to anyone who will pause 
to look and listen, from school groups to 
museum trustees. In April 1995, visitors 
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observed the treatment of dioramas at 


HAND CLEANING the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural 


History. Other recent projects—often 
with extensive local press coverage— 

S KILLF UL WEAVING AND have included work on the 1905-07 John 
EXPERT RESTORATION OF White Alexander mural cycle at the 

7 Carnegie Museum of Art in Pittsburgh, 
| Py AN BD 3) 1 2X0) 22> AN AND ORIENTA I and large paintings at the West Bend Art 
RUGS AD) TAPESTRIES fishbowl treatments have provided 


Museum in Wisconsin. Some of these 
extensive explanatory signage and visitor 


MUSEUM & RESIDENTIAL REFERENCES AVAILABLE Sonistene Uvere: Pee vei euel tee 
commented enthusiastically; a Walters 
Please call for information, or to arrange for an on-site consultation. visitor wrote, “Why don’t you do this all 


the time?” Despite some attendant inter- 
ruption and inconvenience, many con- 
servators say that they would be pleased 
to continue this practice. 

Exhibitions involving conservation 
concerns, once rare and located only in 
small back galleries, have become fully 
mainstream during this decade. In 1990, 
the National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton mounted an exhibition focused on 
the conservation, examination, and 
interpretation of Bellini and Titian’s The 
Feast of the Gods. In 1992, the Getty 
Museum displayed the documentation 
of a six-year effort by the Getty Conser- 
vation Institute and the Egyptian Antiq- 
uities Organization to conserve the wall 
paintings of Nefertari’s tomb in the Val- 
ley of the Queens. The California Afro- 
American Museum (CAAM), in 
collaboration with Getty conservators, 
presented an exhibition from March 
1993 to January 1994 on preventive con- 
servation and preservation concepts and 
methods used on CAAM’s collections. 

Members of the public have become 
involved in the activities required to 
treat large monuments and outdoor 
sculpture. In 1989, Save Outdoor Sculp- 
ture! (SOS!) was established under the 
joint sponsorship of the National Muse- 
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tion efforts. TimeWarner, Inc., provided 
4,000 copies of videotapes for education- 
al kits. 

West Lake Conservators, a private 
firm of paintings conservators, orga- 
nized the small town of Skaneateles, 
N.Y., to save over 300 paintings by local 
artist John D. Barrow that had been 
severely damaged by poor storage condi- 
tions. Following the conservators’ exten- 
sive public education efforts, local civic 
clubs such as the Rotary, Masons, and 
Lions sponsored treatments with 
Father’s Day pancake breakfasts and cal- 
endars, and organized a “Borrow a Bar- 
row” project to underwrite treatment of 
works in return for their subsequent dis- 
play. Twenty sixth-grade students 
dressed in 19th-century costume 
knocked on doors, set up a display, and 
held an exhibition of treated paintings 
that was covered by Syracuse television. 
The project began in the 1980s and is 
continuing successfully. 

The professional conservation orga- 
nizations—the American Institute for 
Conservation of Historic and Artistic 
Works (AIC), the National Institute for 
the Conservation of Cultural Property 
(NIC), and the International Institute 
for Conservation (IIC)—have embraced 
public education and outreach for all the 
above-mentioned reasons. In addition, 
public awareness of the importance of 
conservation activities helps stimulate 
funding from federal and private 
sources. A video produced by the Coun- 
cil of Library Resources and the Ameri- 
can Film Foundation, Slow Fires, 
addresses the deterioration of books on 
acid paper. It created measurable 
increases in congressional support for 
the use of acid-free paper and library 
preservation efforts. The AIC adopted 
public awareness as one of its five top 
priorities in its 1995 strategic plan; spon- 
sors public lectures, media information, 
and networking activities among profes- 
sional and public groups; and has pub- 
lished information packets, a poster, and 
educational brochures: “Caring for Your 
Treasures: Books to Help You,” “Mat- 
ting and Framing Works of Art on 
Paper,” “Conservation Training in the 
United States,” and “Guidelines for 
Selecting a Conservator.” The theme of 
the 1996 NIC meeting was “Building a 
Constituency for Collections Care: Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families.” Four years 
earlier, the NIC had published Caring for 
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White hot light without the heat 





Times Square Lighting designs metal halide fixtures 
that conform to your needs. Black or silver fixtures add 
drama, while custom colors 
complement your themes. 
Barndoors, hoods, louvers and 
spread lenses create special 
beam effects. Many mounting 
options are available. 











Master Color lamps provide 
consistent white light for the 
life of the lamp, and excellent 
color rendering. They are 
energy-saving, long-lasting, and always cool to the touch. 
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Your Collections, an illustrated, easy-to- 
read comprehensive guide to collections 
care for the layperson. 

The IIC presented its first biennial 
IIC Keck Award in 1994—“for the indi- 
vidual or group who has most increased 
public awareness of the conservation 
profession.” (Caroline Keck, pioneer 
U.S. conservation educator, now 88 
years old, continues to call for more 
public education.) The 1996 winners 
were Mount Holyoke’s “Altered States” 
exhibition and “Media Save Art ’91” by 
the Italian guru of preventive conserva- 
tion, Gaél de Guichen, which consisted 
of five international competitions. 

Through similar but smaller initia- 
tives, museums, libraries, and conserva- 
tors have also presented conservation 
“fairs,” teacher training programs, clin- 
ics, lectures, seminars, brochures, 
newsletters, and information on the 
Internet. Last April, the Library of Con- 
gress held its first “Preservation Aware- 
ness Workshop.” Almost 600 collectors 
attended lectures, gathered handouts, 
and visited science-fair-like displays to 
learn about proper care and storage for 
quilts, family Bibles, photographs, com- 
ic books, videotapes, and computer 
discs. Conservators demonstrated 
mending paper, sewing books, gold 
tooling, and testing materials for toxici- 
ty. Washington journalists described 
learning about such “bombshells” as the 
damage caused by magnetic albums, 
yellow note stickers, and paper clips. 

The Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art (LACMA) has invested time in out- 
reach toward schools. LACMA is pro- 
ducing monthly seminars for K-12 
teachers from the Los Angeles area. Once 
a month, from October to May, 300-800 
teachers attend an evening of lectures, 
tours, and programs linking science and 
art and involving conservation scientists 
and conservators of textiles, paintings, 
paper, and objects. The LACMA staff 
believes this is particularly important 
because the arts are no longer part of the 
public school core curriculum, and 
many teachers have no art background. 
The teachers pay only $10 for each of 
these “Evenings for Educators,” which 
also include a reception, videos, and live 
music. They are given packets with 
addresses of conservation organizations, 
before-and-after slides of conservation 
treatments, and handouts on suggested 
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classroom activities such as mixing egg 
tempera, making Japanese paper, or 
working with NIC’s Save Outdoor Sculp- 
ture! project. Many teachers are “repeat 
visitors” and earn points or college credit 
for their attendance. Other conservators 
have begun regular lectures in the schools; 
some have brought “degradation kits” to 
third- or fourth-grade classes to show 
how iron and bamboo deteriorate or how 
dyes and textiles fade. 

Local seminars, lectures, tours, and 
diagnostic clinics for artworks are multi- 
plying. For example, the Western Center 
for the Conservation of Fine Arts (WCC- 
FA) in Denver held a seminar last sum- 
mer called “Who Cares,” which was 
attended by appraisers, collectors, deal- 
ers, and individuals from small museums 
and historic homes. Participants learned 
about care of paintings, works of art on 
paper, frames, wedding dresses, rugs, and 
other artifacts. 

On-line, the public can learn more 
about conservation via World Wide Web 
sites such as the NIC home page 
(http://www.nic.org), the ICCROM 
home page (http://www.icomos.org/ 
iccrom/), and the Preservation Direc- 
torate, Library of Congress (http:// 
Icweb. loc. gov./preserv)—also reachable 
through the library’s Gopher LC MAR- 
VEL or via fax (202/707-3434). The 
Krannert Art Museum in Illinois has cre- 
ated an Internet conservation display 
about conservation procedures and x- 
radiography called “Science in the Art 
Museum” (http://www.art.uiuc.edu/ 
kam /Explorer/ATAM). During the 


venues must offer similarly compelling 
stories in order to have equity in today’s 
cultural market. 

In my practice, I am constantly 
amazed at the difficulty that many 
museum professionals find in embracing 
design principles that have proven effec- 
tive in engaging the interest of millions 
in the commercial marketplace. The 
“virtual experiences” to which Able 
refers are often the most effective tool 
for providing context or a sense of 
immersion in an exhibit. Like theme 
parks, public museum facilities are deliv- 
ery systems for experiences. 

I agree with Able’s notion that in 
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January 1996 floods, the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency (FEMA) 
posted information on salvaging water- 
damaged textiles, photographs, and other 
family heirlooms on its Web site. Since 
1987, Walter Henry of the Stanford Uni- 
versity Libraries has coordinated a com- 
prehensive on-line conservation 
exchange called Conservation Distlist, 
which has led discussions among 2,000 
conservators, curators, and others pro- 
fessionally involved in the conservation 
of museum, library, and archive materi- 
als from 25 different countries. Topics 
range from book repair to pest control, 
and often involve heated exchanges 
among opinionated practitioners. (Those 
wishing to subscribe should e-mail cons- 
dist-request@lindy.stanford.edu.) Con- 
servation Distlist is part of Conservation 
OnLine (CoOL), which provides basic 
information ranging from conservation 
ethics to training programs on its Web 
site (http://palimpsest.stanford.edu). 

Clearly, the work of conservators has 
assumed a new public dimension. The 
Getty Conservation Institute is planning 
an international media conference for 
1998 to be called “Conservation Goes 
Public.” Conservation has even found a 
place in the most public of media— 
motion pictures. Holly Hunter, Goldie 
Hawn, and Sigourney Weaver played 
paintings conservators in Home for the 
Holidays, Deceived, and Ghostbusters II. 
Their work would have been helpful after 
Jack Nicholson, playing “The Joker,” 
defaced paintings in Batman. 


order to compete successfully on the cul- 
tural landscape, museums must capital- 
ize on their uniqueness, their identity. 
Secure in this, museum professionals 
should not feel their identity threatened 
by the application of some of the most 
effective tools available for inspiring 
ideas, emotions, and memories. 

The broad cultural marketplace offers 
a vast, untapped patronage for museums. 
I am convinced that, given the right cre- 
ative tools, the museum profession will 
find awesome returns on their equity. 

Michael F. Konzen 

Peckham Guyton Albers & Viets, Inc. 

St. Louis 
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AAM Staff 


Executive Office 

Edward H. Able, Jr., President & 
CEO; Kathleen V. Orem, 
Executive Assistant to the 
President & CEO; Alison Rogers, 
Administrative Assistant; L. 
Cameron Kitchin, Special 
Projects Coordinator 
Government and Public Affairs: 
Jason Y. Hall, Director; Andrew 
Finch, Assistant Director; Barry 
Szczesny, Issues Manager; Susan 
Coppa, Administrative Assistant 


Policy and Programs 

Patricia E. Williams, Vice 
President, Policy and Programs; 
Richele Keas, Administrative 
Assistant 

AAM/ICOM: Mary Louise 
Wood, Director; Helen J. 
Wechsler, Program Manager 
Accreditation and Museum 
Standards: Kim Igoe, Director; 
Roxana Adams, Technical 
Information Service 
Coordinator; Laura Esperanza 
Gomez, Accreditation 
Coordinator; Julie Hart, Assistant 
Coordinator; Paul Davis, 
Administrative Assistant 
Development: Jerold Kappel, 
Director; Kristin Berger, 
Development Associate 
Meetings and Professional 
Education: Meg McCarthy, 
Director; Dean Phelus, Assistant 
Director, Meetings; Annie Storr, 
Assistant Director, Professional 
Education; Leris Bernard, 
Meetings Coordinator; Sue Ellen 
Alford, Secretary 

Museum Assessment Program: 
Karen Lee Davis, Director; 
Barbara Ballentine, Coordinator; 
Kevin Conley, Assistant 
Coordinator; Michele Pietrzak- 
Wegner, Administrative Assistant 
Publications: John Strand, 
Director; Susannah Cassedy 
O’Donnell, Assistant Director; 
Susan Ciccotti, Associate Editor; 
Jane Lusaka, Associate Editor; 
Susan v. Levine, Design/ 
Production Manager; Roger 
Moyer, Bookstore Administrator; 
Andrea Tedesco-Lichtman, 
Bookstore Assistant 


Finance and Administration 
Edward Brenner, Vice President, 
Finance and Administration; 
Susan Marshall, Administrative 
Assistant 

Accounting Services: Ed Braly, 
Director; Gloria Brown, 
Accounting Assistant; Margaret 


Erdman, Accounting Assistant 
Administrative Services: Carol 
Constantine, Director; Earl 
Morton, Administrative Services 
Assistant; Jennifer Christina, 
Human Resources Assistant; 
Linda Cannon, Receptionist 
Management Information 
Systems: Bill Williams, Director 
Marketing: Jeff Minett, Director; 
George Lima, Marketing 
Manager; Sarah Chung, 
Marketing Project Manager 
Membership Services: Katherine 
Maxwell, Director; Etta 
Fullwood, Membership 
Administrator; Shelon Atwater, 
Membership Assistant 


AAM Councils (established 
to provide input to the Board) 


Council of Regional Associations 
Council Chair: James Gold, Presi- 
dent, Mid-Atlantic Association of 
Museums (1997) 

Council Members: Gale Peterson, 
President, Midwest Museum 
Conference (1998); Kathy Dick- 
son, President, Mountain Plains 
Museums Association (1997); 
Charles, C. Browne, President, 
New England Museum Associa- 
tion (1998); Charles Thomas 
Butler, President, Southeastern 
Museums Conference (1998); 
Steven E. Olsen, President, West- 
ern Museums Association (1998) 
Board Liaisons: Louis 
Casagrande, Raylene Decatur 
AAM Staff Liaison: Edward 
Brenner 


Council of Standing Professional 
Committees 

Council Chair: Janice B. Klein, 
Chair, Registrars (1998) 

Council Members: Robert Nauert, 
Chair, Museum Management 
Committee (1998); Minda 
Borun, Chair, Committee on 
Audience Research and Evalua- 
tion (1997); Terry R. Reynolds, 
Chair, Committeee on Museum 
Professional Training (1998); 
James C. Kelly, Chair, Curators 
Committee (1997); Linda Hard- 
wick, Chair, Development and 
Membership (1998); Mary Ellen 
Munley, Chair, Education Com- 
mittee (1998); Michael Pierce, 
Chair, Exhibition Committee 
(1998); Ann Mintz, Chair, Media 
and Technology (1998); Gail C. 
Griffin, Chair, Public Relations 
and Marketing (1997); James J. 
Davis, Chair, Security (1998); 
Mary Ellen Conaway, Chair, 
Small Museums Administration 


(1997) 

Board Liaisons: Mimi Quintanilla 
AAM Staff Liaison: Patricia E. 
Williams 


Council of AAM Affiliates 
Council Chair: Ori Z. Soltes, 
President, Council of American 
Jewish Museums 

Council Members: Joan Larson, 
President, American Association 
for Museum Volunteers; Juanita 
Moore, President, African-Amer- 
ican Museum Association; 
George L. Vogt, President, Amer- 
ican Association for State and 
Local History; Nancy Morin, 
Executive Director, American 
Association of Botanical Gardens 
and Arboreta; Sally Osberg, Pres- 
ident, Association of Youth 
Museums; Debbie Hess Norris, 
President, American Institute for 
Conservation; Kathryn Board- 
man, President, Association for 
Living Historical Farms and 
Agricultural Museums; James H. 
Duff, President, Association of 
Art Museum Directors; Scott R. 
Becker, President, Association of 
Railway Museums, Inc.; Betsy 
Bennett, President, Association 
of Science Museum Directors; 
Dennis Wint, President, Associa- 
tion of Science-Technology Cen- 
ters; Leslie Johnston, President, 
Museum Computer Network; 
Quentin Wheeler, President, 
Association of Systematics Col- 
lections; Ann M. Gill, President, 
Council of American Maritime 
Museums; Cliff Harrison, Presi- 
dent, Museum Store Association, 
Inc.; Serena Rattazzi, Director, 
American Federation of Arts; 
Leslie King-Hammond, Presi- 
dent, College Art Association; 
Ronald Pushka, President, Inter- 
national Association of Museum 
Facility Administrators; Peter 
Tirrell, President, Association of 
College and University Museums 
and Galleries; Enid Schildkrout, 
President, Council for Museum 
Anthropology; Andrew Camden, 
Chairman, Museum Trustee 
Association; Dale Jones, Presi- 
dent, International Museum The- 
atre Alliance, Inc. 

Board Liaison: Juanita Moore, 
George Moynihan 

AAM Staff Liaison: Katherine 
Maxwell 


Other existing components (e.g., 
AAM/ICOM) also have input 
into the Board’s decision-making 
process. 
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Cover and p. 5: Currier Gallery of Art; p. 9: photo by Al Richmond; p. 16: Kimbell Art Museum; p. 17 
(top): M. H. de Young Museum; (bottom): American Federation of Arts; p. 20: © Museum of African 
American History; p. 39-40: Bowers Museum of Cultural Art; p. 42 (top): photo by Hickey-Robertson, 
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Correction: The name of the photographer of Peter Waddell’s painting in the March/April M Notes section 
(p. 9) was misspelled. He is Robert C. Lautman. 
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Museum News 
readers can get 
more information 
about any of the 
products and 
services advertised 
in this issue or de- 
scribed in 
Marketplace. 


Look for the 
number at the 
bottom of each 
advertisement 

or product 
description, and 
circle that number 
on this list. 


Then complete the 
remainder of the 
card and drop it in 
the mail (we've 
already paid the 
postage). 


Your request will 
receive prompt 
attention. 
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Information Only 
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MUSEUM NEWS 
provides thought-provoking 


insights and practical advice in 
every issue. Subscribers receive 
six issues (one year) of 
MUSEUM NEWS for $38* 


*Members of the American 
Association of Museums receive 
Museum News as one benefit of 
membership. 


Individual members of AAM 
receive MUSEUM NEWS 
and Aviso subscriptions, 
information on job openings, 
invitations to AAM’s Annual 
Meeting, discounts on AAM 
bookstore items, eligibility 
for group insurance, 

and more. 


Individual memberships are 
nontransferable. 


Institutional members of 

AAM receive MUSEUM NEWS 
and Aviso subscriptions, expert 
representation of professional 
interests in Washington and 

the private sector, invitations 

to AAM’s Annual Meeting, 
discounts on AAM bookstore 
items, eligibility for group 
insurance, and more. 


Subseription 
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Note: DC residents must add 5.75% for sales tax (or provide a tax exemption certificate) 
Rates are subject to change without notice. 


Museum Staff and 

Museum Association 

Staff 

(Dues are based on annual 

income) 

$125 QO $55,001 or more 

$105 UY $45,001-$55,000 
$85 QO $35,001-$45,000 
$65 UO $25,001-$35,000 
$55 UO $20,001-$25,000 
$45 UO $15,001-$20,000 
$35 QO $15,000 or less 
$25 QO) non-paid staff 

$100 UO Trustee 


Membership in AAM includes 
$19 from annual membership 
dues applicable to a 
subscription to Museum News, 
except for students and retirees. 
All dues are subject to change 
without notice. 


Museum and Related 
Organizations: 

Multiply your annual 
operating budget 

($ ) x .001. 
Minimum dues are $75 
Maximum dues are $15,000 


Please choose one— 
Q) Nonprofit 
() For Profit 


Membership in AAM includes 
$19 from annual membership 
dues applicable to a 
subscription to Museum 
News. All dues are subject to 
change without notice. 


Affiliated Individual 
Categories 

$25 O Student* 

(Please provide copy of ID) 


$25 U) Retired Museum Staff 


or Retired Trustee* 
*Please circle one— 


Museum News Aviso 


$35 UO Librarian/Academician 


$35 UO) Press/Public 


Independent Professional: 
$125 UW Income $25,000 
or over 
$65 O Income under 
$25,000 
(Individuals supplying goods 
and/or services to the museum 
field are ineligible for staff 
membership. This category 
includes self-employed 
individuals. ) 


Affiliated Commercial 

Organizations: 

For Profit Entities Only 

Q) Firm (Benefits for 2 
People) $350 

) Additional Staff $100 


Please send information on 
the following: 

UW) Individual Membership 

OY AAM Accreditation 

() Museum Assessment 
Programs 

Mailing Label Rental 
Annual Meeting 
Bookstore Catalogue 
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Museum News 
is your link to the 
world of museum 
professionals. 
Don’t miss a 


single issue! 


To order your 
own subscription 
—or to join the 
American 
Association of 
Museums and 
receive Museum 
News as well as 
other member 
benefits— 
complete the 
cards on the back 
of this page and 
drop them into 


the mail today! 
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Another concern addressed by the 
book is the fear, articulated within 
museum circles throughout the 1980s, 
that increased corporate support would 
undermine the traditional integrity of art 
museums and infect them with com- 
mercialism. It is hard to argue that this 
fear has not come to pass. Corporate 
logos and names are routinely given high 
visibility in promotional materials. Cor- 
porate and other events are routinely 
held in museum facilities. Large banners 
with large corporate logos commonly 
grace the exterior of major art museums. 
Museum gift shops are found in subur- 
ban malls. Corporate support became 
increasingly tied to corporate marketing 
objectives rather than to charitable goals. 
The decline in corporate support forced 
art museums to become much more 
entrepreneurial in their facilities rental, 
retail, and other income-generating 
activities. Today, art museums are indis- 
putably more commercial—and pop- 
ulist—than they used to be. Like most 
changes, there are positive and negative 
outcomes. It seems clear, though, that 
mid-size and large art museums now 
play a more central role in their commu- 
nities than they did in the past. 

Alexander posits that new financial 
pressures and changes in the political cli- 
mate have led art museums to broaden 
traditional classifications of art and to 
exhibit a much wider array of artistic 
traditions than in the past. Folk and 
“ethnic” art have become part of the 
mainstream. In my view, new thinking 
and approaches in art history have had 
at least as great an influence in causing 
art museums and art historians to tran- 
scend old ideas about what is and what is 
not “art.” 

Museums and Money is an important 
book simply because there are so few 
books that deal with museum econom- 
ics. If we better understood the macro- 
level economic trends that affect 
museums of all types, we could do a far 
better job anticipating and coping with 
change. I recommend this book for its 
historical perspective and background. I 
hope that similar, more contemporary, 
books will be written in the future, and 
that they will incorporate a more inti- 
mate knowledge of museums. 
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SELF 


“Computer-based art has come into its own.” 
— Print: America’s Graphic Design Magazine 


BODY, SPACE, MEMORY 
CD-ROM 
ad319: KATHLEEN CHMELEWSKI, NAN GOGGIN, JOSEPH SQUIER, 
AND ROBB SPRINGFIELD 


ad319 uses the human body as map and metaphor to explore the 

issues of memory and emotion in provocative, sensuous sound and 

image. The transitory nature of the technology used in this piece 

echoes the transitory nature of emotion and memory, making the 
experience fresh and revealing each time it is experienced. 


“Most elegant. . . . A refreshing addition to the new CD-ROMs that explore 
important content through artistic form.” — Peter D'Agostino, Film and 
Media Arts Department, Temple University 


CD-ROM, $39.95 ey Z 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS © 1325 South Oak Street ¢ Champaign, IL 61820 
Visit and experience a taste of Body, Space, Memory at http://www.viuc.edu/providers/uipress 


System requirements: multimedia computer including double-speed or 
faster multi-session CD-ROM drive, 256-color monitor or better and 
8-bit sound; Macintosh: System 7.1 or later, 8MB RAM; Windows: 


486 processor or faster, Windows 3.1 or later, 8MB RAM. 





For details, circle #53 on the reply card. 


EAMIBIT SECURITY! 


Help secure a ground sloth 
skeleton exhibit from vandalism! 


SALCO's VandalTouch™ Sensor VT-1 


The SALCO VandalTouch™ —@ 
sensor is an ultra-slim vibration 

and movement sensor that was j-oerect | 
specifically designed to help aa 
secure valuable art collections ‘ 
from vandalism or removal. aes 
The slightest movement, or 

touch by hand or tool, for 

example, activates a soft audible SALI 


alert for several seconds VandalTouch”™ | 
alerting the vandal and 
attending personnel of possible 


i PROXIMITY VIBRATION | 
tampering. DETECT DETECT 


OUT OUT 


The VT-1, which has an “ 

adjustable vibration and - e 
movement sensor, can be placed 

behind paintings, in showcases, in vitrines, and on artifacts. 
The VandalTouch™ can function as a stand-alone, can be 
connected to a wireless transmitter, or can be connected to 
your existing alarm system. Physical dimensions of the VT-1 
are 2" x 3" x 0.5" (51mm x 76mm x 12.7mm). 


Call, fax, or e-mail for our Museum Security Products Guide: 


p= eS ER VY ee LV Ce kl 
INDUSTRIES e-mail: Security@Salco.com 


263 FIELD END ROAD 2 
SARASOTA, FL 34240 http://www.salco.com 


For details, circle #54 on the reply card. as 
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VISITOR ADMISSION TAGS 
INNOVATIVE PLASTIC 


. wi 
METAL 


SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON REQUEST 


KETCHUM MANUFACTURING INC. 
396 Berkley Ave.,Ottawa,Ontario, Canada K2A 2G6 
Phone: (613) 722-3451 Fax: (613) 722-5612 


For details, circle #55 on the reply card. 


How Does One Of 
Britain’s Top Museums 
Do America? 


For years we've distributed hundreds of 
museumrstore items from a major British 
institution to their many U.S. retail outlets. 

We've donee assembled, packaged 
and shipped t thern nationwide. All this at 
highly competitive rates based on our skilled 
carrier selection and high-volume activity. 

Now aa museums—and other 
suppliers of gitts/home accessories—are 
discovering t he unique skills, efficiencies 
and economies of Davis Mead Fulfillment 
Services. There's nothing quite like this East 
Coast distribution center with its superior 
customer service and attordable prices. 

For full information, call Bill Adler at 
201-843-8673 


for an appointment. 





MEAD 


FULFILLMENT SERVICES INC. 


SO West Hunter Avenue, Maywood, NJ] 07607 


For details, circle #58 on the reply card. 
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duce and accessories 


e Digital Mesccce. Recorders ° 
° —_— Aud ) Amplifiers . 


4\ /N for compiete information 
1-800-387-2365 
3928 Edmonton Trail N.E. 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2E-3P6 


403 276-5905 facsimile 403 230-9243 





For details, circle #56 on the reply card. 


Convenient 
Ways to 
Protect 
Displays 
From 


UV Fading 


Fluorescent Bulb Jackets 
Clear Mylar sleeve slides over bulb to 
stop fluorescent fade and diffuse 
glare ... without loss of visible light 


transmission. Jacket can be easily 
removed when blub needs to be 
changed, and then can be reinstalled 


E-Z Bond UV-Filter Material 
Transparent film, quickly applied to smooth 
glazing, converts display case glass or 
windows into clear UV fade control filters. 


For full details, contact: 


S@/ SCLELM. 


53-11 105th Street 
Corona, NY 11368 
718-592-8222 

Fax: 718-271-0891 





For details, circle #59 on the reply card. 





DORFMAN 


MUSEUM FIGURES, INC. 


Since I 957 










Custom Figures 
Flexible Foam Figures 
Microchip Message Repeaters 
Conservation Forms 


1-800-634-4873 


Call for free literature 


For details, circle #57 on the reply card. 


ake 
“YOUR MASTER‘) 
"AMSTERDAM 


The Master’s Degree Programme of Reinwardt 
Academy, Department of Museology of the 
PNiiiccigerlas Mia tele) Me) M-\aaMe) (saw Meell gists 
covering the major fields of museum work. 

Courses are run ona modular basis and 
include excursions to the marvellous museums 
in Amsterdam. Courses and thesis take one 
and a half year. 





FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 
WRITE, CALL OR 
FAX TO: 














REINWARDT ACADEMY 
PAUL BERGHUIS 
DAPPERSTRAAT 315 
1093 BS AMSTERDAM 
THE NETHERLANDS 


PHONE 
--31 20 6922111 / 6926338 


FAX 
--31 20 6925762 / 6926836 


For details, circle #60 on the reply card. 
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VIRTUAL REALITY 


@ Conserve degrading and fragile objects. 
Archive them as digital photographic 
movies and view them as “real” objects. 


@ Create virtual “walk through” tours with 
360° photographic virtual panoramas for 
kiosks, CD-ROM and internet. 


@ Multimedia design and development using 
world class photography and digital video. 


ne @ Digital video services including editing, 
* Cut full sheets in your own shop bluescreen, compression and special 
¢ Takes up little floor space effects. 
¢ Built in rulers for fast set-up 


© Quick change from vertical 
to horizontal cuts 


e Easy for one person to use 

Factory aligned welded frame 

¢ Standard industrial-duty saw 

Cuts up to 1 3/4" wood, aluminum, 
plastic, foamboard and composites 


®@ Educational CD-ROM's of special events using 
VR and digital video. 


For more information call: (212) 243-4800 


SP 

} “ko Safety Speed Cut 

© 13460 Highway 65, Anoka, MN 55304 
g 


* e 1.800.599.1647 FAX 1.612.755.6080 
www.panelsaw.com 





VIRTUAL LOCATIONS & OBJECTS 





For details, circle #61 on the reply card. For details, circle #62 on the reply card. 


RAIL BARRIERS 


_J Subconscious reminder to visitors 
O Easily painted to match decor 
4 Quick assembly 


Overall height is 16° 
4 Connect to wall or 15" high legs 


CALL (412) 741-8060 NOW 


HARWOOD J. CRANSTON CO. 
601 Red Gate Road * Sewickley, PA 15143 
) (412) 741-9236 





For details, circle #63 on the reply card. 


To advertise in 
Museum News 
please contact Sarah Chung at 
202.289.9123 
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successful promotion was a trip to Bei- 
jing that involved a collaboration 
among the museum, a local television 
station, a department store, and an air- 
line. 

The museum was determined to pro- 
vide the public with a comprehensive 
learning experience about China by 
offering an array of options in addition 
to the exhibition. Senior staff agreed that 
doing so presented the best opportunity 
to be financially profitable and meet the 
goals for the exhibition. Accompanying 
the exhibition were an audio tour; an 
IMAX® film called The First Emperor of 
China; educational programs and lec- 
tures including symposia and calligraphy 
classes; and a Chinese New Year festival, 
a China gift shop, and daily Chinese 
lunch and dinner specials in the muse- 
um restaurant. 

By the time the exhibit closed, we 
were convinced we had a success under 
our belts. The museum reached the goals 
it had set for itself before the exhibition’s 
opening. Satisfaction surveys showed 
that the public felt the museum had pre- 
sented an excellent program and that 
customer service was strong. The muse- 
um enhanced its image by bringing such 
a large cultural blockbuster to the city, 
welcomed its second-highest attendance 
in 1996, and saw membership reach an 
institutional record high. Membership 
revenue, cash and in-kind sponsorships, 
retail sales, catered events, and special 
programs have exceeded financial expec- 
tations. And we also experienced lower 
production-related expenses than we 
anticipated. 

Government relations helped make 
“Imperial Tombs of China” a success by 
increasing public awareness of the exhi- 
bition. The banners, brochures, and 
word of mouth all helped to ensure that 
people knew about the exhibit. This 
partnership has established a solid rela- 
tionship between the city government 
and the museum that provides the foun- 
dation for future work together. The 
ultimate winner when museums and 
government work together is the public, 
which benefits from increased cultural 
and educational opportunities. 
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Thomas Ligon 

970/667-1168 

970/667-1105 - fax 

306 N. Washington Ave. 
Loveland, CO 80537 

Booth 700 

Accurate, highly detailed nat- 
ural global earth imagery for 
murals, large globes, and ani- 
mations. In addition to the 


one-kilometer resolution Face : 
: plete with skin textures and 

: scars. Coming soon: “Horse- 
: men of the Mongolian 

: Steppes: Nomadic Life 

: Beyond the Great Wall.” 


of the Earth™ imagery, ARC 
provides display production 
services and custom earth- 
from-space simulations, 
including clouds, lights at 
night, seasons, and emphasis 
on special features. 


Melanie McIntyre 
301/350-5500 

301-350-5505 - fax 

8712 Spectrum Dr. 
Landover, MD 20785 
Booth 231 

A full-service fine art han- 
dling company specializing in 
museum-quality crating, 
including on-site packing, 
climate-controlled storage, 
nationwide transportation, 
and installation. Coordina- 
tion of traveling exhibitions. 


Bonnie Baranoff 
619/699-6738 

619/699-6580 - fax 

525 B St., Suite 1900 

San Diego, CA 92101 

Booth 915 

The Image Directory, a union 
catalogue of information 
about art images, aims to be 
the only inclusive, compre- 
hensive source of record-level 
data provided by museums 
and owners around the 
world. For a database guaran- 
teed to grow, reflect the latest 
scholarship, and offer users, 
museums, and image owners 
a powerful research and 
financial tool, visit the Acade- 
mic Press booth and Image 
Directory Web site: 
www.apnet.com/images/. 


Ellen H. Amrhein 
215/299-1160 
215/299-1028 - fax 
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> Pkwy. 

: Philadelphia, PA 19103 
: Booth T14 
: For rent: “The World of Peter : 
: Rabbit” traveling exhibit 
: based on the children’s stories : 
: and artwork of Beatrix Potter, : 
: illustrator and naturalist. 
: Also, a full-size, sculpted 
: “Velociraptor” posed in a 


1900 Benjamin Franklin 


running position and com- 


: Carolyn Geis 

> 212/698-8552 

: 212/698-4696 - fax 

: One Rockeller Plaza 

: Suite 1502 

> New York, NY 10020 


Booth 445 


: Acadia Risk Management: 
: Fine art insurance specialists. 


Mary Ann Wright 
: 212/974-6600 
212/974-6607 - fax 


1301 Ave. of the Americas 


"New York, NY 10019 


Booth 619 


: Acoustiguide created the 

: audio tour in 1958 and 

: remains the leader in the 

: industry today. We handle all 
: aspects of tour production 

: and operation. Our equip- 
: ment includes cassette players : 
: and the most popular ran- 

: dom access equipment, the 

: digital INFORM® System, 

: installed at over 50 locations 
: worldwide. 


: Randolph Smith 

: 800/352-4776 

: 773/523-3897 - fax 

: 3801 S. Ashland Ave. 

: Chicago, IL 60609-2192 


Booth 237 


: Advertising Flag Co. special- 

: izes in large exterior facade 

: banners, made to order. Inte- 
: rior directional and exhibit- 

: specific banners are also 

: manufactured. High quality; 

: low cost; fast turnaround. 


Mary Doty 

630/717-3632 

630/717-3023 - fax 

P.O. Box 4403 

Chicago, IL 60680 

Booths 320 and 322 

Allied Van Lines has extensive 
experience in moving irre- 
placeable one-of-a-kind trea- 
sures. We are committed to 
preserving the legacy of art, 
history, and culture for future 
generations to enjoy. 


John J. Butler III 
314/542-9105 

314/878-7596 - fax 

77 West Port Plaza 

Suite 421 

St. Louis, MO 63146 

Booth 313 

Manufacturer of Sintra® 
Material, lightweight PVC 
sheet; Dibond® Material, .010 
aluminum composite materi- 
al; Alucobond® Material, .020 
aluminum composite; Foam- 
X® Material, foamboard and 
Sintrex®, foamboard, with a 
styrene capsheet. All materials 
are used in the fabrication of 
displays and mounting appli- 
cations. 


Susan M. Goodsell 
615/255-2971 

615/255-2979 - fax 

530 Church St., Suite 600 
Nashville, TN 37219 

Booth A2 

The American Association for 
State and Local History is a 
not-for-profit association 


dedicated to the promotion of : 
: informed opinions about 

: events and problems of the 
: Museum community. 


state, local, and provincial 
history through our work- 
shops, publications, and 
annual meetings. 


Elizabeth Cappo 
212/230-3763 

212/832-5147 - fax 

575 Lexington Ave. 

17th Floor 

New York, NY 10022 

Booth 801 

The American Benefactor 
magazine is the first national 
quarterly about philanthropy 


: from the donor’s point of 

: view. It celebrates the spirit of 
: giving, educates about innov- 
: ative giving strategies, culti- 

: vates the relationship between 
: nonprofit and donor, moti- 

: yates philanthropists to raise 

: their level of giving, and res- 

: Onates with a message that 

: endures all year. The Ameri- 

: can Benefactor is a unique gift 
- for donors. 


- John W. Nichols 

: 212/988-7700, x41 

- 212/861-2487 - fax 

: 41 East 65th St. 

: New York, NY 10021 

: Booth 713 

: The most comprehensive 

: not-for-profit museum ser- 

: vice organization in the coun- 
: try, providing a broad 

: spectrum of programs, 

: including traveling exhibi- 

: tions, insurance, transporta- 

: tion and career enhancement 
: Opportunities such as the 

: Directors Forum and the Get- 
: ty Leadership Institute. 


: Curator Magazine 

> Nancy Creshkoff/Gisella 

: Lombardo 

: 212/769-5433 - fax 

: Central Park West at 79th St. 

: New York, NY 10024 

- Booth M3 

: Curator: The Museum Journal 
: is a quarterly magazine for 

: and by museum profession- 

: als. Contents are research 

: articles, technical notes, exhi- 
: bition and book reviews, and 


Forum, a section containing 


: Laura Mann 

: 415/332-4862, x114 

- 415/332-4870 - fax 

: P.O. Box 176 

: Sausalito, CA 94966 

: Booth 519 

: Antenna produces award- 

: winning audio tours for 

: museums and historic sites. 
: Antenna will provide the 

: most experienced production 


: teams and advanced audio 

: technology, including cassette 
: players, radio systems, and 

: the portable CD-ROM 

: Gallery Guide. 


: Eugene M. Albertelli 

: 212/889-5404 

: 212/889-5503 - fax 

: 386 Park Ave. S. 

: New York, NY 10016 

: Booth C3 

: The oldest nonprofit associa- 

: tion of personal property 

: appraisers, with approximate- 
: ly 1,000 members in more 

: than 600 sub-specialties in all 

: areas of fine art, antiques, and 
: insurance appraisals. Mem- 

: bership directory available. 


: Susan Bogard 

: 202/804-8986, x237 

: 201/935-5964 - fax 

: 7 Caesar Pl. 

: Moonachie, NJ 07074 

- Booth 812 

: Archivart® specializes in acid- 
: free archival products for exhi- 
: bition, storage, and 

: conservation of artistic and 

: historical works for museums 

: and cultural institutions 

: worldwide. Products include 

: acid-free matboards, corrugat- 
: ed board, honeycomb panels, 

: storage boxes, barrier papers, 

: wrapping paper, and tissue. 


: Karen Christiansen 

: 602/965-0014 

: 602/965-5254 - fax 

: Nelson Fine Arts Center 

: Box 872911 

: Phoenix, AZ 85287-2911 

: Booth T13 

: ASU Art Museum offers a 

: wide variety of touring exhi- 
: bitions. Examples include: 

: contemporary Cuban artists; 
: Spanish painter Jordi Telxi- 

: dor; lathe-turned bowls; Sue 
: Coe prints; painter Lynn Ran- 
: dolph; and installations by 

: Heidi Kumad. 


| Leticia Muris 
: 011/525/660-6279 
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011/525/680-0598 - fax 
e-mail: 
arteasor@infosel.net.mx 
Calz. De Los Leones 248-5 
Los Alpes 

Mexico D.F. 01710 

Booth 905 

Unique products made in 
Mexico ranging from exclu- 
sive line of children’s toys, art 
books, archaeological videos, 
reproduction of archaeologi- 
cal jewelry, crafts, and func- 
tional art made by renowned 
artists. We supply customized 
products. Color catalogue 
available. 


Art Papers 

Ruth Resnicow/Cathy 
Downey 

404/588-1837 

404/588-1836 - fax 

P.O. Box 77348 

Atlanta, GA 30357 

Booth 241 

ART PAPERS, the leading 
critical art journal in the 
Southeast, provides a forum 
for dialogue among artists 
and arts professionals. Each 
issue contains feature articles 
on topics of current concern 
and reviews, interviews, news, 
and a classified information 
section that is the primary 
arts information exchange in 
the region. 


Artrock 

Phil Cushway 
415/255-7390 
415/863-9967 - fax 

1155 Mission 

San Francisco, CA 94103 
Booth 9 


the Dead.” A 30-year retro- 
spective of Grateful Dead art 
from the extremely rare to 


ally stunning art showcasing 
the diversity and depth of 
their art, which has become a 
part of Americana. 


Art Services International 
Joseph W. Saunders 
703/548-4554 

703/548-3305 - fax 

700 N. Fairfax St. Suite 220 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
Booth 39 

Art Services International 
organizes and circulates fine 
art exhibitions for the muse- 
um community, handling all 
arrangements including 
loans, shipping, insurance, 


and publicity. Each exhibition : 
: 612/871-0058 - fax 

: Banner Sponsor 

: Custom-quality museum 

: banners. Exterior and interi- 
: or; large-scale format, screen 
: printed, appliquéd, hand 

: painted, and four-color 

: process. 


: Blackbaud, Inc. 

: Cynthia Wright 

- $00/443-9441, x3250 
- 803/740-5410 - fax 
: 4401 Belle Oaks Dr. 


is accompanied by a full color 
catalogue and educational 
materials. 


Art-Sorb (Fuji Silysia 
Chemical) 

Chris Schnee 

800/795-9742 

800/295-1832 - fax 

121 S.W. Morrison, Suite 865 
Portland, OR 97204 

Booth 239 

Art-Sorb—a moisture sensi- 
tive silica material that 


: absorbs and desorbs moisture 
: to keep its sealed climate at 

: specific ideal relative humidi- 
~ ty (40%-70% RH) ... one 

: that you choose. With over 

: five times greater moisture 

: buffering capacity than other 

: products, it provides the most: 
: efficient and affordable pro- 

: tection of precious art during 
: shipping, storage, or display. 

: Available pre-conditioned (at 
: no charge) in beads, sheets, 

: and cassettes to fit any situa- 

: tion. 


: Atlas Van Lines 

: David Coulter 

> 812/424-2222 

> §12/421-7146 - fax 


1212 St. George Rd. 


: Evansville, IN 47711 

: Booth 804 

: Quality transportation ser- 

: vices for works of fine art and 
: museum displays. We operate : 
: a fleet of modern, well-main- 
: tained, air-ride tractor-trail- 

- ers. All of our trucks are 

: equipped with hydraulic lift- 

: gates to accommodate 

: ground loading or unloading. 
- Climate control service and 

- the industry’s best drivers. 

: We deliver confidence. 


: BBH Exhibits Inc. 

: Barbara Rolfes 

- 210/599-0045 

: 210/590-1071 - fax 

: 2700 N.E. Loop 410, #225 

: San Antonio, TX 78217 

: Booth 512 

- BBH Exhibits Inc. is the pre- 
: mier provider of traveling 

: exhibits for natural history 
A traveling exhibition: “Art of 


museums, science centers, 


: and zoos. BBH creates, mar- 
: kets, and tours interactive, 

: high tech, audience friendly 
historically important to visu- : 
: needs for engaging, hands-on 
: exhibitions and museums’ 

: ongoing needs for popular, 

> new educational exhibits. 

: Contact BBH for information : 
: on “Masters of the Night: The : 
: True Story of Bats”; “Earth- 
: Quest: The Challenge 

: Begins”; “Robot Zoo”; 

: “Africa: One Continent, 

: Many Worlds”; and 
: “Microbes: Invisible Invaders, : 
: Amazing Allies.” 


exhibits that meet visitors’ 


: Banner Creations, Inc. 
: Jill Salhus 


1433 E. Franklin Ave. 


: Minneapolis, MN 55404 


612/871-1015 
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: Charleston, SC 29405 

: Booth 348 

> More than 6,500 nonprofit 

: organizations worldwide use 

: Blackbaud software for fund 

: raising, planned giving, 

: matching gifts, fund account- 


: Boston Productions, Inc. 
: Michael Jacobson 

- 617/236-1180 

: 617/236-8687 - fax 

: 648 Beacon St. 

: Boston, MA 02215 

: Booths 217, 219 
KemperAUD Boston Produc-_ : 
: tions is a producer of elec- 
: tronic media. Our services 

: include film, video, and mul- 
: timedia production. We also 
: provide hardware and instal- 
: Jation consulting. 


: Bourlet Inc. 

: Floss Izzo 

: 718/392-9700 

: 718/392-2470 - fax 

: 21-41 45th Rd. 

- Long Island City, NY 11101 

: Booth 134 

: Bourlet International world- 

: wide packing and shipping of 
: fine art and antiques. Muse- 

: um exhibitions, import and 

: export forwarding, air and 

: road transport, sea container 
: service, and storage and ware- : 
: housing. Offices in New York 
: and London. 


: Budd Wentz Productions 
: Budd Wentz 

- 510/531-1214 

: 510/531-1214 - fax 

: 8619 Skyline Blvd. 

: Oakland, CA 94611 


Booth 413 


: Wentzscope Easy-View 

: Microscopes®, specially man- 
: ufactured for hands-on dis- 

: plays. Used by museums 

: worldwide. 


: Canadian Conservation 
: Institute 

: Susanne Richter 

> 613/998-3721 

- 613/998-4721 - fax 


1030 Innes Rd. 


: Ottawa, Ontario KIA OM5 

: Canada 

: Booth 806 

: The Canadian Conservation 

: Institute (CCI) is a world 

: Jeader in the area of cultural 

: heritage conservation. The 

: institute has been instrumen- 
: tal in developing new 

: approaches for conserving 

: works of art and establishing 
- environmental guidelines for 
: their presentation. Conserva- 
: tors, chemists, physicists, 
: engineers, biologists, and oth- : 


- er professionals work together 
: to solve complex problems in 
: the field of conservation. 

: Since its creation in 1972, 

: CCI has treated more than 


13,000 objects for the muse- 


> um community, published 
: ing, and administration. With : 
: more than 15 years of experi- 
: ence, Blackbaud offers 

: advanced software products 

: including: The Raiser’s Edge 

: for Windows fund-raising 

: software, Blackbaud’s 

: Accounting for Nonprofits, 

: ParaGon planned giving soft- 
: ware, and more. 


more than 1 million publica- 


: tions, and continues to pro- 
: vide training, consulting, 

: treatment, and scientific ser- 
: vices around the world. 


: CCCI 

: John Yeh 

- 510/486-1335 

: 510/486-1357 - fax 


1611 Carleton St. 


: Berkeley, CA 94703 


Booth 709 


: Yixing ware, teapots, vases. 


: CDS/Bekins Fine Art Services 
: Ed Noonan 

: 410/633-8600 

: 410/633-2218 - fax 


1811 E. Portal St. 


: Baltimore, MD 21224 


Booth 438 


: Quality fine art transporta- 

: tion, packing, crating, and 

: storage. CDS services muse- 
: ums, galleries, and private 

: collectors. We travel to 48 

: states and Canada and also 

: provide follow-car service. 


: Centers for Disease Control 
: and Prevention 

: Anna Harper 

> 800/458-5231 

- 301/738-6616 - fax 

: P.O. Box 6003 

> Rockville, MD 20849-6003 


Booths 138, 140 


3 The CDC Business and Labor 


Resource Service (BLRS) is a 


: centralized information and 

: referral service that links the 

: business community with 

: resources for developing pro- 
: grams on HIV/AIDS in the 

: workplace. BLRS provides 

: practical assistance, materials, 
: and referrals to managers and 
: labor leaders who have 

: addressed HIV/AIDS work- 

: place issues. Reference spe- 

: cialists offer technical 

: assistance to callers who are 

: preparing workplace policies, 
- setting up HIV/AIDS educa- 

: tion programs, and handling 
: the concerns of individual 

: employees. 


: C. Harrison Conroy Co., Inc. 
: Michael Conroy/Joanne Lock 
: 704/358-0459 

- 704/358-0459 - fax 


1300 S. Graham St. 


: Charlotte, NC 28203 


Booth 1025 


: Fine art custom printing and 
: photography—bookmarks, 
: guidebooks, histories, note- 

: cards, postcard books, 

: posters, prints, puzzles, and 


35mm slides. 


: Chesley-Merritt 
: Robert Guinn 
: 415/564-9736 


415/731-2165 - fax 


: 1032 Irving, #509 

: San Francisco, CA 94122 

: Booth 705 

: Omnium Gatherum is a 

: sophisticated and easy to use 

: membership management 

: and fund-raising tool that will 
: let you get the most from 

: your database. OG automates 
: time-consuming tasks such as 
: invoicing, reminder notices, 

: benefits tracking, and data 

: entry. It lets you build com- 

: plex lists, tracks your mem- 

: bers and fund-raising efforts, 
: and makes sense of the data 

: in easy-to-read reports. 


: Christie’s Inc. 

: Allison Whiting 

: 212/546-1190 

: 212/446-9569 - fax 

: 502 Park Ave. 

: New York, NY 10022 

: Booth 721 

: Christie’s Museum Services 

: Department is available to 

: assist museums in a variety of 
: areas including: appraising 

: collections, objects and 

: bequests and establishing val- 
: ues for loans, managing sales 

: of major objects and minor 

: collections, and consulting on 
: buying and selling at auction. 
: We welcome collector circle 

: visits, and our specialists are 

: available for participation in 

: lectures, symposia, and schol- 
: arly talks. 


: Chubb Group of Insurance 
: Company 

> Gail E. McGiffin 

: 908/903-3323 

: 908/903-5307 - fax 

: 15 Mountain View Rd. 

: Warren, NJ 07061 

: Booth 523 

: Chubb provides property and 
: liability protection for muse- 
> ums and cultural institutions 
: worldwide including coverage 
: for collections, replacement 

: and restoration of buildings, 
: valuable papers, machinery 

: and equipment, income, and 
: more. Chubb also offers 

: “CHUBBMUSE?” software to 
: help clients manage disaster 

: planning activities and store 

: collection records. 


: CIGNA 

: Tara Kegel 

- 215/761-4198 

: 215/761-5462 - fax 

: 1601 Chesnut St., TLP-35 

: Philadelphia, PA 19192-2355 
: Booths 537, 535 

: Museum and fine arts insur- 

: ance has unique beginnings at 
: CIGNA, whose oldest prede- 

: cessor company was founded 
: in 1793 in Philadelphia’s 

: Independence Hall. CIGNA 

: maintains one of the nation’s 
: largest corporate museums 

: and archives. The collection 

: includes historic documents, 

: maritime art, fire fighting 

: apparatus, and contemporary 
: art. 
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Cincinnati Museum Center 
Elisabeth Jones 
513/287-7061 

513/287-7029 - fax 

1301 Western Ave. 
Cincinnati, OH 45203 
Booth T12 

Interactive traveling exhibits 
available. “Our Weakening 
Web: The Story of Extinc- 
tion” explores the process of 
natural extinction and the 
importance of preserving the 


world’s biodiversity. Discover 


worlds without light—cav- 
erns, deep ocean, the under- 
ground—through the exhibit 


“In the Dark.” Or travel on an 


exciting journey with 


“Beakman’s World on Tour.” : 


Cinebar Productions 
Richard Borenstein 
757/873-3232 
757/873-3790 - fax 

714-B Thimble Shoals Blvd. 
Newport News, VA 23606 
Booth 717 


Award-winning video produc- 3 


tion services, specializing in 
the arts, museums, and non- 
profit community. Programs 
for fund raising, exhibits, and 
educational outreach. All bud- 


get levels, from Smithsonian to : ' ; ; 
: Council for Creative Projects 


small house museums. 


Collections, Inc 

Mark Williamson 
801/575-6506 
801/575-6507 - fax 

4 Triad Center, Suite 800 
Salt Lake City, UT 84180 
Booths 701, 703 
Collections-Museum is an 
innovative and affordable 
solution to every museum’s 
collection management 
needs. From fine arts to nat- 
ural history, diverse collec- 
tions can be systematically 
organized within our tem- 


plate format. Collection relat- | : : 
: Creative Crating Inc./ 


ed activities from loans and 
acquisitions to media man- 


agement are executed as inde- : 
pendent modules that update, : 


communicate, and dissemi- 
nate object information from 
one central location. 


Communication Arts 
Multimedia, Inc. 

Eugene Vasconi 
512/251-0074 

512/251-0087 - fax 

2013 Wells Branch Pkwy., 
#201 

Austin, TX 78728 

Booth 602 

Producer of custom interac- 
tive computer displays, video 
projects, audio projects. 
Complete design, creation, 
production, and authoring 
service. Also CD-ROM cata- 
logue/book creation. 


Conservation Resources Intl. 


Abby Shaw 
703/321-7730 
703/021-0629 - fax 
8000 H Forbes PI. 
Springfield, VA 22151 
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Booth 448 

Standard and custom conser- 
vation materials, equipment, 
and storage products, includ- 
ing MicroChamber preserva- 
tion materials. 
MicroChamber™ products 
are the first proactive preser- 
vation products, and greatly 
exceed the performance of 
traditional alkaline buffered 
materials, providing excep- 
tional opportunities in pre- 
ventative conservation. Come 
see the new MicroChamber 
products and our full line of 
materials. 


Copper Memories Inc 
Michele Robinette 
757/431-0465 
757/431-0472 - fax 

2413 Bowland Pkwy., #101 
Virginia Beach, VA 23454 
Booth 439 
State-of-the-art penny 
machine produces highest 
sales in the industry. We cus- 
tom theme our machine to 
your location. Customers 
watch a three-dimensional 
view while their penny is 
transformed into a lifetime 
memento of their visit. 


Joel Meyers 

413/243-8030 

154 West Park St. 

Lee, MA 01238 

Booth T11 

A unique not-for-profit orga- 
nization dedicated to the 
development of multicultural 
and interdisciplinary educa- 
tion through innovative art 
exhibitions and related pro- 
grams. Services include the 
creation and distribution of 
exhibitions, by both in-house 
and outside curators and 
institutions. 


Racine Berkow & Associates 
Arie F. de Vries/Jim Conboy 
718/784-1474 

718/784-1990 - fax 

37-13 Greenpoint Ave. 

New York, NY 11101 

Booth 444 

Fine art packing, crating, 
installation. Fine art forward- 
ing globally. 


| Creative Creatures 


Laboratories 

Michelle Phillips 
770/418-9113 

770/497-6846 - fax 

2829 Cardinal Terrace 
Duluth, GA 30136 

Booth 802 

Manufacturer of scale (1/5 or 
larger) dinosaur sculpture. 
Each piece is Rotocast in 
polyester or epoxy fiberglass 
for lightness and durability. 
Designed to provide 
exhibitors within the industry 
with the ultimate in authen- 
ticity and visually exciting 
dynamics of motion at a rea- 
sonable cost per item. 





: Creative Presentations 

: Jenny Santizo 

> 805/295-1983 

: 805/298-1986 - fax 

: 26017 Huntington La., Unit B 
~ Valencia, CA 91355 

: Booth 442 

: “Backyard Monsters”: com- 

: prehensive, scientifically 

: accurate insect exhibit. The 

: touring exhibit, designed for 

: all ages, features three major 

: attractions: giant robotic 

: insects, interactive education- 
: al play-stations, and a world- 
: Class specimen collection. 

: Supplementary materials 

: included. Three different 

: exhibits available. 


: Crescent Preservation 

: Products 

: Jeffrey Neumann 

: 413/637-0156 

: 413/637-4584 - fax 

: P.O. Box 285 

: Lenoxdale, MA 01242 

- Booth 906 

: Introducing Crescent Preser- 
: vation Products: new line of 

: museum board for profes- 

: sionals; paper made by Crane 
: & Co. from 1005 cotton pulp 
: by Alpha Cellulose Corp.; 

: independently tested; guaran- 
: teed speck free; sizes up to 

: 60” x 104”; order direct. 


: Crozier Fine Arts, Inc 

: John Roche 

' 212/741-2024 

: 212/243-5209 - fax 

: 525 W. 20 St. 

: New York, NY 10011 

: Booth 336 

: Total fine art handling ser- 

: vices from Manhattan facili- 
: ties, including local and 

: long-distance air ride, preci- 
: sion environmentally con- 

: trolled trucks, climate- 

: controlled and heated-only 

: storage, international services, 
: crating and field services. 

: Contact Bob Crozier or John 
: Roche. 


: Crystalizations Systems, Inc. 
: Martha Ames 

: 516/567-0888 

: 516/567-4007 - fax 

: 640 C Broadway 

: Holbrook, NY 11741 

: Booth 600 

: Storage Systems, conservation 
: safe, lightweight aluminum. 

: Moving Panel Storage Sys- 

: tems for paintings, rolled tex- 
: tiles. Any size cabinets. 

: Standard and custom. All 

: types of doors. Air Exchange, 

: site-erectable enclosures. 


: Cuadra Associates, Inc. 
: Judith Wanger 

: 310/478-0066 

: 310/477-1078 - fax 


11835 W. Olympic Blvd., 


: Suite 855 

: Los Angeles, CA 90064 

: Booth 213 

: Cuadra STAR® is award-win- 
: ning software for collections 

: management and informa- 


: tion/image retrieval in muse- 
: ums, historical societies, 

: libraries, and archives. Win- 

: dows-based, client-server 

: applications and unique 

: $tate-aware Web interface. 

: Rated #1 in CHIN evaluation. 


: Curatorial Assistance, Inc. 

: Graham Howe 

- 213/681-2401 

- 818/449-9603 - fax 

: 113 East Union St. 

: Pasadena, CA 91103 

- Booth 418 

: Curatorial Assistance, Inc., is 
: a Museum services organiza- 

: tion specializing in the cre- 

: ation, fabrication, and 

: circulation of art exhibitions. 
: We have more than 40 travel- 
: ing exhibitions available for 

: rental. Our ArtSystems divi- 

: sion assists museums, collec- 
: tors, corporations, and 

: individuals in the assembly of 
: art exhibitions and publica- 

: tions. 


: Custom Rock International 

: Greta Greseth 

: 612/699-1345 

: 612/699-1830 - fax 

: 1156 Homer St. 

: St. Paul, MN 55116 

: Booth 445 

: Custom Rock specializes in 

: the construction of authentic 
: reproductions: rockwork, 

: waterfalls, trees, coral, stream 
: beds, architectural paving, 

: and various theming items. 


: CYRO Industries 

: Suzanne Githens 

- 201/442-6000 

: 201/442-6108 - fax 

: 100 Enterprise Dr. 

: Rockaway, NJ 07866 

: Booths 315 and 317 

: CYRO Industries will exhibit 
: ACRYLITE GAR acrylic 

: shoot. This material offers 

: museum displays and exhibit 
: fabrications, an abrasion and 
: chemical resistant alternative. 
: CYRO also offers ACRYLITE 
: OP-2 shoot, which is UV fil- 
: tering for archival benefits. 


: David Howell and Co. 

: Jeanne May 

: 914/666-4080 

- 914/666-2721 - fax 

: 405 Adams St. 

: Bedford Hills, NY 10507 

: Booth 904 

: Design and manufacture an 
: assortment of beautiful prod- 
: ucts that will make your 

: Museum store or event spe- 
: cial. Bookmarks, ornaments, 
: jewelry, frames, mousepads, 
: Magnets. Products are gift 

: packaged and come with an 

: information card that tells a 


: story. 


: Derse Exhibits 

: Susan C. Riese 

: 414/257-2000 

> 414/257-1145 - fax 

: 1234. N. 62nd St. 

: Milwaukee, WI 53213 


: Booth 808 

: We specialize in complete 

: design, fabrication, and 

: installation of custom 

: exhibits including graphic 

: design and production. Top- 
: quality construction of both 
: permanent and traveling 

: exhibits includes everything 
: from custom street scenes 

: and children’s interactive 

: exhibits to outdoor exhibits 
: and visitor’s centers. 


: Design Craftsmen Inc. 

: Diane Neal 

' 517/496-3220 

: 517/496-3522 - fax 

: 2200 James Savage Rd. 

: P.O. Box 2126 

: Midland, MI 48641-2126 

: Booth 522 

: Complete exhibit master 

: planning, content develop- 

: ment, design, engineering, 

: fabrication, and installation 

: plus estimating and technical 
: support for designers and 

: Museums. Specialists in histo- 
ry museums, nature centers, 

: science centers, corporate and 
: sports museums, providing 

: re-created environments, 

: Interactives, cast-figures, cus- 
: tom casework, and graphics. 

: Over 100 major projects com- 
: pleted. Twenty-eight years of 
: experience. 


: Design Tec, Inc. 

: Bill Law/J.R. Krause 

: 770/662-8467 

: 770/448-3798 - fax 

: 3158 Process Dr. 

: Norcross, GA 30071-1602 

: Booth 434 

: Manufacturer of museum- 

: quality acrylic vitrines and 

: display cases for over 14 

: years. All encasements are 

: made to the customer’s exact 
: specifications. Finishing 

: options such as beveled or 

: square edges are available. In 
: addition, Design Tec offers a 
: wide range of other plastic 

: fabrication and laser services. 


: The Dictionary of Art 

: Alicia Gentsy 

: 212/647-0182 

: 212/647-0290 - fax 

: 150 Fifth Ave. 

: New York, NY 10011 

: Booth 912 

: The only comprehensive 

: source of information on all 
: aspects of the visual arts of 

: every civilization, from pre- 
: history to the 1990s. 


: Dorfman Museum Figures, 
: Inc. 

: Robert Dorfman 

: 410/750-7985 

: 410/750-7987 - fax 

: 840 Oella Ave. 

- Ellicott City, MD 21043 

- Booth 312 

: Dorfman Museum Figures, 

: Inc., creates life-size, super- 
: realistic human figures, Flexi- 
: ble Foam Mannequins and 

: Figures, digital Microchip 
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Message Repeaters, and Con- 
servation Forms for display- 
ing artifact garments. In 
business since 1957. 


Doron Precision Systems, 
Inc. 

Katrina Spence 
607/772-1610 

607/772-6760 - fax 

174 Court St. 

P.O. Box 400 

Binghamton, NY 13902-0400 
Booth 823 

Doron provides museums 
with affordable simulation 
based exhibits. Motion cap- 
sules and theaters are avail- 
able in sizes to accommodate 
any capacity requirements. 
Doron offers 35 unique pro- 
grams including several edu- 
cational titles, or talk to 
Doron’s experienced staff 
about developing a custom 
program specifically themed 
for your museum. 


EDI Multimedia Inc. 

Ed Dawson/Claire Webber 
303/446-2390 

303/446-2391 - fax 

1624 Market St., Suite 204 
Denver, CO 80202 

Booth 120 

EDI multimedia is demon- 
strating the new i:Panel inte- 
grated touch screen that 
simply mounts on a desk or a 
wall. The i:Panel is a 14” true- 


1 1/4” deep. In addition to 
text and graphics, the system 
can display full-screen, full- 
motion video. 


Educational Marketing 
Concepts 

Robin Orosz 

610/225-7200 

610/225-7200 - fax 

435 Devon Park Dr. 

700 Building 

Wayne, PA 19087 

Booth C5 

Consulting services featuring 
evaluation and development 
of earned revenue plans, 
membership, marketing and 
sponsorship. We also develop 
cultural sponsorships 
between nonprofit and profit 
organizations for exhibits and 
IMAX films. 


The Edwin Mellen Press 
John Rupnow 

716/754-2266 

716/754-4056 - fax 

415 Ridge St. 

P.O. Box 450 

Lewiston, NY 14092 

Booth 909 

The Edwin Mellen Press is a 
publisher of scholarly books 
and specialized research 
scholarship: monographs, 
bibliographies, dictionaries, 
translations, critical editions, 
methodological studies, criti- 


and multi-volume reference 
sets. The press also publishes 
over two dozen continuing 


: series and scholarly journals. 
: We welcome your manu- 
: script proposals. 


: Electronic Systems Inc. 

: Timothy Penn 

> 612/931-7558 

> 612/938-9311 - fax 

: 10320 Bren Rd. E. 

: Minnetonka, MN 55343 

: Booth 244 

: Electrosonic 2xView— The 

: 2xView is a self-contained, 

: multi-input video display sys- 
: tem that houses Electroson- 

: ic’s powerful processor. The 

: compact, modular system 

: produces dynamic visuals for 
: settings such as museums. 

: The system is 93 inches high 

: and 43 inches wide, with a 

: footprint of only 32 inches, 

: and has screens of 53 inches 

: diagonal. 


: EQUIPTO 

: Pam DuSold 

: 214/443-9800 

- 214/443-9644 - fax 

: 4819 Maple Ave. 

: Dallas, TX 75219 

: Booth 114 

: The EQUIPTO booth wel- 

: comes you to the only com- 

: plete space utilization system. 
: Equiptovation goes beyond 

: making the most of your 

: space. EQUIPTO is with you 

: through every stage of select- 

: ing, installing, and expanding 
color touch screen that is only : 


your Equiptovation system. 


: Whether it’s customer ser- 

: vice, engineering, or on-site 
: assistance, EQUIPTO gives 
: you exactly what you want. 

: EQUIPTO systems provide 
: the infrastructure for a wide 
: array of add-ons, including 
: doors, drawers, bins, and 

: more. Choose from mobile 
: aisles, modular drawers, 

: shelving, rack, mezzanines, 

: workstations, cabinets, carts, 
: and lockers. 


: Esperanto, Inc. 

: Keith Winkler 

: 404/815-4882 
404/815-4990 - fax 


1323 Northview Ave. 


: Atlanta, GA 30306 

: Booth 122 

: Esperanto is a multimedia 
: design firm dedicated to 

: exploring innovative methods : 
: of universal communication 

- for both marketing and the 

: arts. To engage and maximize 
: the learning process of muse- 
: um visitors, Esperanto intro- : 
: duces the “ImageContinue,” a : 
: unique, film-based projection : 
: system that combines beauty 


: with high impact. 


: Event Production Supply 
: Tony Banks 

: 303/371-1717 

- 303/371-9149 - fax 

: 11420 E. 51st Ave. 

cism, conference proceedings, : Denver, CO 80239 

: Booth 844 

- Large-format Digital Air- 

: brush printing. Create larger- 
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: than-life, four-color images 

: that are ideal for new exhibit 
: launches. Our product is UV 
: stable. 


: ExhibitGroup/Deaton 
: Museum Services 

: Bob Wescott 

: 404/696-7500 

: 404/691-3280 - fax 


180 Selig Dr. 


: Atlanta, GA 30336 

: Booth 506 

: ExhibitGroup Intl., the 

: nation’s largest exhibit firm, 

: and Deaton Museum Services 
: bring together under one roof : 
: the full spectrum of special- 

: ized exhibit capabilities, 

: including interpretive design, 
: consulting, interactive and 

: audiovisual engineering and 

: production, graphic produc- 
: tion, dioramas, mural paint- 

: ing, artifact mounting, and 

: casework. 


: Exhibits USA 

: Edana Elder 

: 816/421-1388 

> 816/421-3918 - fax 

: 912 Baltimore, Suite 700 

: Kansas City, MO 64105 

: Booth 944 

: Exhibits USA is a not-for- : 
: profit arts organization whose : 
: primary focus is the organiza- : 
: tion, management, and inter- 
: pretation of affordable 

: museum quality exhibitions. 

: With over 30 exhibitions 

: traveling each year, 

: ExhibitsUSA has a wide range 
: of exhibitions varying in size, 
> media, security requirements, 
: and rental fees. Exhibition 

: rental fees include extensive 

: educational programming 

: materials, catalogues or 

: brochures, and wall-to-wall 

: insurance. 


: FAE Worldwide 

: Lori Isler-Wallander 

> 617/566-1155 

: 617/566-1621 - fax 

: 251 Heath St. 

: Boston, MA 02130 

: Booth 422 

: FAE offers fully integrated 
: worldwide art related services. : 
: Twelve offices nationwide : 
: specialize in transportation, 
: crating, storage, traveling 


exhibitions, import/export 


: services, security/follow car 

: services, installation, consult- 
: ing, and museum relocation. 
: Fully accredited in-house 

: travel agency. Recognized 


VANGO carrier. 


: Fidelity Charitable Advisory 
: Services 

> Jennifer Smith 

: 617/563-1628 

: 617/476-7187 - fax 

: 82 Devonshire St., C9A 

: Boston, MA 02109 

: Booth 344 

: Fidelity Charitable Advisory 

: Services offers ongoing pro- 

: fessional investment manage- 
: ment services specifically for 


: the nonprofit sector. Finan- 

: cial officers and trustees of 

: nonprofit organizations are 

: provided with a convenient, 

: cost-effective, and flexible 

: approach to investing various 
: types of charitable assets, 

: including endowments, spe- 

: cial funds, and operating 

: accounts. 


: Fine Arts Risk Management, 
: Inc. 

: Ace Everett 

: 703/312-6402 

: 703/524-9850 - fax 


1600 Wilson Blvd. 


: Arlington, VA 22209 


Booth 531 


: Collections Insurance Spe- 

: cialists to the museum com- 
: munity with nationwide 

: representation in Chicago, 

: Los Angeles, New York, and 
: Washington, D.C. Our team 
: understands the unique risk 
: exposures affecting the muse- 
: um collection, and we devel- 
: op creative risk management 
: solutions essential to the 

: institution. A member of the 
: Near North National Group. 


: Folia HPL Images 
: Stephan Roy 


514/264-6122 
514/264-6066 - fax 


: 58 York St. 
: Huntingdon, Quebec JOS 1H0 
: Canada 


Booth 803 


: Folia Custom Laminates can 
: now offer designers the cre- 

: ative flexibility to produce 

: their own graphics and 

: images directly into a high 

: pressure laminate substrate. 

: Competitive in price with 

: most large format digital 

: prints, yet Folia offers a much 
: greater durability. Multiple 

: applications: interpretive sig- 
: nage, wall murals, traveling 

: exhibits, decorative flooring. 


: Fortress Corporation 
: Beth Ann Clark 

: 305/374-6161 

- 305/372-0320 - fax 


1629 Northeast Ave. 
Miami, FL 33132 
Booth 216 


: Specializing in services to 

: museums in transition: high- 
: security, climate-controlled 
: storage facilities in Boston, 

: New York, Miami, and Palm 
: Beach. Providing all fine art 

: services: packing, crating, 

: temperature-controlled 

: trucking, import/export, 

: viewing gallery, installation, 
: and photography. 


: Foto Fantasy Inc. 

: Tina Pienta 

: 603/894-1234 

: 603/894-4547 - fax 

: 57 Range Rd. 

: Windham, NH 03087 


Booths 930, 932 


: Fantasy Entertainment™ is 
: your one-stop supplier for 
: popular self-service entertain- 


: ment/souvenir products. We 

: offer Foto Fantasy® electronic 
: color imaging systems, Foto 

: Festival™ laser-jet imaging 

: systems, and Penny Pinch- 

: ers™ penny presses. Our rev- 

: enue sharing program and 

: 24-hour-per-day customer 

: service department make it 

: easy for you to enjoy lucrative 
: returns with no money down 
: and no service headaches! 


: Fraser International Inc. 

: David MackIntosh 

: 281/441-7500 

: 281/441-7707 - fax 

: 5990 North Belt East, #606 

: Humble, TX 77396 

: Booth 715 

: Over 100 British and Ameri- 
: can landmarks in our line. 

: Private/exclusive projects wel- 
: come. 


: Fund Raising School/ 

: Indiana University 

: Jennifer Staashelm 

: 317/274-7063 

: 317/684-8939 - fax 

: 550 W. North St., Suite 301 

: Indianapolis, IN 46202-3162 

: Booth 441 

: Recognized as the nation’s 

: leading center on the study 

: and practice of philanthropy, 
: the Indiana University Center 
: on Philanthropy is a national 
: resource for education, 

: research, training, and public 
: service programs in the non- 

: profit sector. The Fund Rais- 

: ing School, a public service 

: program of the center, teach- 
: es nonprofit organizations 

: how to obtain voluntary sup- 
: port for philanthropic pur- 

: poses, and helps staff and 

: volunteers become leaders 

: and managers in ethical fund 

: raising. 


: Gage-Babcock and 

: Associates 

: Doug Rollman 

: 703/934-6440 

: 703/385-6749 - fax 

: 3975 Fair Ridge Dr. 

: Suite 310 North 

: Fairfax,VA 22033-2924 

: Booth 825 

: GBA isa full-service engi- 

: neering firm specializing in 

: fire protection, security, and 
: life safety for over 44 years. 

: Weare independent of any 

: manufacturer, insurance 

> company, supplier, installer 
: or other conflicting interest. 
: GBA has six offices in the 

: United States and one in 

: Vancouver, Canada. GBA 

: provides a wide range of engi- 
: neering services to museums 
: and similar type facilities 

: including: fire/security system 
: design; codes and standards 
: consulting; safety inspections; 
: emergency response plan- 

: ning; risk analysis surveys; 

: systems testing and evalua- 

: tion; master planning; inci- 

: dent investigation. 
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Gallery Systems 

Lynne Schiele 

212/496-1046 

212/496-2784 - fax 

1995 Broadway, Suite 203 
New York, NY 10023-5882 
Booth 518 

The Museum System and 
embark 2.0 are two user- 
friendly databases designed 
specifically for collection and 
image management. Each 
provides comprehensive con- 
tent management and 
includes full cataloguing, 
loans, exhibition, bibliogra- 


phy and public access screens, 


as well as complete imaging 
and reporting tools. 


Gaylord Brothers 
Sue Boulton 
315/457-5070, x263 
800/272-3412 - fax 
P.O. Box 4901 
Syracuse, NY 13221 
Booth 817 


Geographics, Inc. 

Dick Gilkerson 
404/768-5805 
404/559-1645 - fax 

3450 Browns Mill Rd. S.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30354 

Booth 136 

Geographics is an Atlanta- 
based commercial pre-press 
and printing firm with both 
sheet-fed and web capabili- 
ties. We have expertise in a 
wide variety of museum 
materials, including posters, 
brochures, press kits, cata- 
logues, and books. 


George Eastman House 
Jeanne Verhulst 
716/271-3361, x382 
716/271-3790 - fax 

900 East Ave. 

Rochester, NY 14607-2298 
Booth T5 


George Eastman House Inter- | 


national Museum of Photog- 
raphy and Film is both the 


historic home of George East-_ : 
man, founder of Kodak, anda : 


nonprofit museum dedicated 
to photography and motion 
pictures. We organize and 
travel exhibitions from our 
extensive holdings of pho- 


tographs, film stills, and relat- 7 


ed photographic ephemera 
and technology. 


Getty Information Institute 
Nancy Bryan 

310/395-1025 
310/451-5570 - fax 

401 Wilshire Blvd., #1100 
Santa Monica, CA 90401 
The Internet Forum 

The Internet Forum gives 
conference-goers hands-on 
opportunity to browse the 
Internet, particularly to 
search art-related databases 
using a.k.a., the institute’s 


vocabulary tool for enhancing | 


search results. 


ti 


: Globe Ticket and Label Co. 


Colette Acuff 

404/762-9711 

404/762-7019 - fax 

3435 Empire Blvd. S.W. 
Atlanta,GA 30354 

Booth 913 

Tickets, wrist bands, gift cer- 
tificates, promotional 
coupons. 


Greggie Fine Art 

Peggy Gregory 

404/843-1868 

404/255-5981 - fax 

6025 Sandy Springs Circle, 
#314 

Atlanta, GA 30328 

Booth 813 

Dealers in fine prints and 
works on paper from the 
18th, 19th, and 20th centuries 
to museums. Programs 
arranged for museum fund 
raising through print fairs, 
lectures, print shows, and 
exhibition loans. We also 
provide research and 
appraisal services and arrange 
donations to museums. 


Hadley Exhibits Inc. 
Theodore K. Johnson 
716/874-3666 

716/874-9994 - fax 

1950 Elmwood Ave. 

Buffalo, NY 14207 

Booth 937 

Hadley Exhibits provides cus- 
tom exhibit design and fabri- 
cation services to museums, 
science centers, zoos, youth 
museums, and special events 
worldwide. Other services 
include consulting, fund-rais- 
ing media, graphics, engi- 
neering, display cases, 
interactive displays, installa- 
tion, and maintenance. Fifty 
years’ experience. 


Haley Sharpe Associates 
Bob Elliott 
0044/116-251-8555 
0044/116-251-9119 - fax 
11-15 Guildhall La. 

Leicester LE1 5FQ 

United Kingdom 

Booth C4 

Based in England, Haley 
Sharpe is a multi-disciplinary 
team of 30 interior and inter- 
pretive consultants and 20 
graphic designers operating 
primarily in the museum and 
heritage sectors. Projects are 
undertaken on either a fee- 
based consultants agreement 
or turnkey design and build 
with full project manage- 
ment. 


Helmut Guenschel, Inc. 
Helmut Guenschel 
410/686-5900 

410/687-9342 - fax 

10 Emala Ave. 

Baltimore, MD 21220 

Booth 830 

Serving museums for more 
than 30 years. Specializing in 
the technical design and man- 
ufacture of display cases, 
meeting the highest standards 


: for conservation and security. 
: Introducing the new Viewall 

: System (modular display case 
: components). Additional 

: areas of expertise: fiber optic 

: lighting, project program- 

: ming, prototype develop- 

: ment, budgeting, period 

: room/museum shop fabrica- 

: tion, and field installation. 

: Exclusive representation of 

: Glasbau Hahn, Germany. 


: Henderson Phillips Fine 

: Arts 

: Kathleen Roe 

- 800/871-9991 

> 202/955-5760 - fax 

: 2001 L St. N.W., Suite 900 
: Washington, DC 20036 

: Booth 622 

: We provide fine arts insur- 
: ance for museums, exhibi- 
: tions, collectors, and 

: conservators. 


: HGA Museum Group 
: Gary A. Reetz 

: 612-337-4100 

> 612-332-9018 - fax 


1201 Harmon Pl. 


: Minneapolis, MN 55410 

: Booth 341 

: The HGA Museum Group is 
: experienced in the design of 
: museums for all collection 

: types and the design of large- 
: format theaters. Our services 
: include site analysis, master 

: planning, space program- 

: ming, architectural/interior 
: design, museum engineering, 
- and landscape design. 


: Hi-Tech Motion Picture 
: Systems 

: Carrie Horn 

: 904/829-5702 

- 904/829-5707 - fax 


110 Riberia St. 


: St. Augustine, FL 32804 

: Booth 250 

: Hi-Tech Motion Picture Sys- 
: tems provides the finest in 

: technical designs, sales, instal- 
' lation, and support. From 

: Classic theater renovations to 

: theme parks, planetariums 

: and museums. We provide 

: the brightest, sharpest pic- 

: tures and the most exciting 

: sound reproduction available. 
: We think you will agree that 

: nothing less will do for your 

: facility. 


: Hillmann and Carr Inc. 

> Ms. Michal Carr 

: 202/342-0001 

~ 202/342-0117 - fax 

: 2121 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 

: Washington, DC 20007 

- Booth 130 

: Award-winning producers of 
: film, video, interactive, audio, 
: videowall and multi-media 

: presentations since 1975. 

: Full-service creative produc- 

: tions and project manage- 

: ment. Creative track record 

: with expertise in museums, 

: visitor centers, special 

: exhibits, expositions, and 

: multi-language international 


: projects in traditional and 

: non-standard formats. Expe- 
: rience includes AV systems 

: design, integration, and 

: installation. 


: Humanities Exchange 

: Shirley Howarth 

: 813/581-7328 

: 813/585-6398 - fax 

: P.O. Box 1608 

: Largo, FL 33779 

: Booth T6é 

: The Humanities Exchange is 
: a nonprofit database and 

: clearinghouse for information 
: on traveling exhibitions, and 
: publisher of references that 

: assist museums to organize 

: and locate traveling exhibi- 

: tions. 


: Huntington T. Block 

: Insurance Agency 

: Jean M. Cofield 

: 202/223-0673 

: 202/331-8409 - fax 

: 1120 20th St. N.W. 

: Washington, DC 20036 

- Booths V5 and V6 

: Huntington T. Block Insur- 

: ance Agency, insurance spe- 

: Clalists to museums and the 

: art community for over 30 

: years. Our talented staff of 

> over 20 individuals combine a 
: thorough insurance knowl- 

: edge and expertise with an 

: appreciation of fine art, which 
: allows us to deliver reliable, 

: Innovative, and cost-effective 

: solutions to any insurance sit- 
: uation when you need it! 


: Independent Curators Inc. 
: Alyssa Sachar 

: 212/254-8200 

: 212/477-4781 - fax 

: 799 Broadway, Suite 205 

: New York, NY 10003 

: Booth T9 

: National traveling exhibition 
: service specializing in con- 

: temporary art. ICI also pro- 
: vides consultant services to 
: corporations, foundations, 
: museums, and other non- 

: profit institutions. 


: Intermuse 

: Sharon Chaplock 

: 847/866-1860 

: 847/866-0409 - fax 

~ 1840 Oak Ave. 

: Suite 310 

: Northwestern University 

: Research Park 

: Evanston, IL 60201 

: Booth 616 

: Intermuse, a division of 

: Willoughby Associates, pro- 
: vides software systems that 

: extend museum materials to a 
: broader base of internal and 
: external users for a variety of 
: purposes. All Intermuse sys- 
: tems—Web sites, resource 

: centers, knowledge naviga- 

: tion systems, public access 

: kiosks, and Intranets—are 

: designed as dynamic, grow- 
: ing, recyclable resources 

: rather than as one-off, static 
: projects. 


: International Expeditions, 

: Inc. 

: Marcia Wennberg 

: 800/633-4734 

: 205/428-1714 - fax 

: One Environs Park 

: Helena, AL 35080 

: Booth 924 

: International Expeditions, 

: Inc., specializes in natural his- 
: tory expeditions to 30 world- 

: wide destinations. Since 1980, 
: International Expeditions has 
: stressed environmental 

: awareness, natural history 

: education, and resource con- 

: servation through its out- 

: standing ecotourism 

: programs. 


: Jaffe Holden Scarbrough 

: Acoustic 

: Stephanie Snow 

: 203/838-4167 

: 203/838-4168 - fax 

: 114A Washington St. 

: Norwalk, CT 06854 

: Booth 423 

: Acoustical consulting services 
: include: architectural 

: acoustics, mechanical system 
: noise control, sound isola- 

: tion, and audio-visual and 

: sound system design specifi- 
: cations for auditoriums, 

: mini-theaters, and exhibits. 


: J. Paul Getty Trust 

: Publications 

: Leslie Rollins 

: 310/230-7102 

: 310/454-8156 - fax 

: 17985 Pacific Coast Highway 
: Malibu, CA 90265 

: Booths 212, 214 

: J. Paul Getty Trust Publica- 

_ tions publishes scholarly 

: works on the visual arts, 

: architecture, art education, 

: conservation, and history of 

' art and humanities. The J. 

: Paul Getty Museum publishes 
- In areas related to its collec- 

: tions, specifically: antiquities, 
: decorative arts, drawings, 

: Manuscripts, paintings, pho- 
: tographs, and sculpture. 


: KBW Kalamazoo Banner 

: Works 

: John May 

- 616/388-4532 

- 616/388-2018 - fax 

: 2129 Portage St. 

: Kalamazoo, MI 49001 

: Booths 917, 919 

: Kalamazoo Banner Works is 
: nationally recognized for 

: quality banners, patented 

: banner hardware, outdoor- 

: use bannerstands, and the 

: Display One™ interior dis- 

: play system. KBW products 

: are used to announce special 
: events and exhibits, commu- 
: nicate a theme or message, 

: and celebrate special occa- 

: sions. Call us for a free mock- 
: Up or price quotation. 


: Karen Singer Architectural 
: Ceramics 

: Peter Adlowitz 

- 215/844-1767 
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215/844-2285 - fax 

72 W. Washington La. 
Philadelphia, PA 19144 
Booth 419 

We provide a new approach 
to the traditional 
brass/bronze recognition— 
plaquing options by utilizing 
raised relief ceramic tile. The 
work ranges in scale from 
individual tiles to wall mural. 
These options can be tied 
together thematically so that 
an edition of original tile 
donor gifts mirrors the theme 
of a wall or floor mural that 
can also be used to recognize 
donors. The artist’s ability to 
capture the emotion and feel- 
ing of the place makes a 


strong statement and creates a ; 
: highest quality lighting sys- 

: tems. Our reputation for cre- 
: ativity, innovative design, and 
: leading technology, coupled 

: with specification grade prod- 
: ucts and intelligent personal- 

: ized service, has made us the 

: manufacturer of choice 

: among the most discriminat- 
: ing specifiers of lighting for 

: museums and galleries. 


: Lockfast, Inc. 

: Gregg S. Bardon 

: 513/891-5020 

- 513/891-5836 - fax 

: 10904 Deerfield Rd. 

: Cincinnati, OH 45242 

: Booth 831 

: Lockfast will present its new 
: line of fabric-covered exhibit 
: panel systems for tempo- 

: rary/permanent displays, 

: together with our extensive 

: line of Velcro-compatible 

: fabrics for exhibits and wall- 
: coverings. 


meaningful emotional tie to 
the donor. This body of work 
is competitively priced with 
existing traditional 
plaquing/donor recognition 
products being offered today. 


Katherine T. Carter and 
Associates 

Katherine Carter 
352/523-1948 

352/523-1949 - fax 

P.O. Box 2449 

St. Leo, FL 33514 

Booth T2 

Katherine T. Carter & Associ- 
ates makes available 50 exhi- 
bitions of contemporary 
artists. No rental fee is 
charged; institutions’ only 
financial obligations are ship- 
ping, insurance, and color 
announcement card; 100 cat- 
alogues featuring essays by 
leading critics and curators 
are complimentary. 


Lasergate Systems, Inc. 
Cam Natale 

813/725-0882, x101 
813/791-7883 - fax 

U.S. 19, No. 28050 
Clearwater, FL 34621 
Booth 936 

Lasergate designs, manufac- 


line of computerized revenue 
and admission control sys- 
tems for theme parks, water 
parks, and other paid-atten- 
dance attraction, with cus- 
tomers in the United States, 
Canada, Europe, and Aus- 
tralia. 


LifeFormations 

Scott Campbell 
419/352-2101 
419/352-1402 - fax 

326 Industrial Pkwy. 
Bowling Green, OH 43402 
Booth 353 


Light Impressions 

Bob McWilliams 
716/271-8960, x3040 
800/828-5539 - fax 

439 Monroe Ave. 

Rochester, NY 14607 

Booth 612 

Light Impressions specializes 
in archival storage, display, 
and presentation materials. 


: Products include: matte 

: board, acid-free envelopes, 

: papers, slide sleeves, storage 
: boxes, frames, anti-static 

: gloves, albums, and more. 

: Call for free catalogue. 


: Lighting Services Inc. 

: Daniel Gelman 

: 914/942-2800 

: 914/942-2177 - fax 

: 2 Kay Fries Dr. 

: Stony Point, NY 10980 

: Booths 543, 545 

: Lighting Services Inc. (LSI) is 
: the leading manufacturer of 

: track, accent, display, and 

: fiber optic lighting systems. 

: Since 1958, LSI has been ded- 
: icated to designing, engineer- 


ing, and manufacturing the 


: LORD Cultural Resources 

: Planning and Management, 
: Inc. 

: Kathleen Brown 

© 904/877-4385 

: 904/656-1355 - fax 

: 1274 Paul Russell Rd. 

tures, and markets a complete | Tallahassee, FL 32301 

: Booth 533 

; LORD Cultural Resources 

: Planning and Management, 

: Inc., is the dedicated museum 
: planning firm providing a 

- comprehensive range of spe- 

: cialized services to museums 

: and other cultural institutions 
: across the U.S. and around 

: the world: strategic planning; 
: visitor studies; audience 

: development strategies; inter- 
: pretive and exhibition plans; 

: attendance and revenue gen- 
: eration strategies; space and 

: facility master plans; feasibili- 
: ty studies; collection manage- 
: ment. With over 600 

: successful projects interna- 

: tionally during the course of 

: more than 15 years, LORD 

: Cultural Resources is unpar- 

: alleled in the field. 
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: MBA Design & Display 

: Products Co. 

> Joan Lumsdon 
706/878-1499 

- 706/878-1506 - fax 

: 656 Glencomyn Rd. 

> Sautee, GA 30571 

: Booths 316, 318 

: MBA provides mila-wall, a 

: partition wall system along 

: with surface coverings to the 
: museum and display indus- 
: try. For versatile and simple 
: space division, turn to mila- 
: wall. Built in connectors cre- 
- ate clean uncluttered walls; 

: the nailable interior provides 
: hanging capability for art- 

: work. Self-adhesive surface 

: coverings allow wall color to 
: be interchanged quickly and 
: easily. 


: MBNA Marketing Systems 
: Inc. 

: Jackie Washington 
202/833-5433 

- 202/833-5414 - fax 

: 800 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 
: Washington DC 20006 

- AAM Recognized Vendor, 
: Vendor Row, Booth V4 

: MBNA invites members to 

: stop by our booth and apply 
: for the AAM Platinum or 

: Preferred MasterCard. Each 
: MBNA cardholder or appli- 
: cant will receive a free gift. 


: Malone Displays, Inc. 
: Pat Malone 

: 770/987-2538 

: 770/987-0326 - fax 

: 5403 Dividend Dr. 

> Decatur, GA 30035 

- Booth 222 

- Malone Displays offers a wide: 
: range of products and ser- 

: vices, including museum 

: planning, design, fabrication, 
: installation, and artifact 

: mounting. Graphic services 

: range from digital imaging to 
: silkscreening, and we are cur- 
: rently a3M Scotchprint man- : 
: ufacturer. Malone Displays 

: has produced over 300 muse- 
: um projects in the past 38 

: years. 


: Maltbie Associates 

: George Mayer 

: 609/234-0052 

: 609/234-0760 - fax 

: 708 Fellowship Rd. 

: Mt. Laurel, NJ 08054 

: Booths 816 and 818 

: Exhibit builders and contrac- 
: tors for museums and visitors; 
: centers; electromechanical 

: devices, scale models, diora- 
> mas, automated audio visual 
: devices, animation, fiber 

: optics, silk screen graphics, 

: case work. 


: Marquand Books, Inc. 
: Martha Vinnedge 

: 206/624-2030 

: 206/624-1821 - fax 


1402 Third Ave., Suite 300 


| Seattle, WA 98101 
- Booth 242 
: Marquand Books, Inc., pro- 


: vides museums and publish- 

: ers with assistance through 

: writing and editing phases of 
: their manuscripts, and the 

: expertise to design, produce, 

: and print distinctive publica- 
: tions. We can arrange co- 

: publishing and distribution 

: agreements with trade pub- 

: lishers, and work only with 

: reliable, consistent printers to 
: provide the quality your insti- 
: tution merits. 


7 Marshall Fine Arts Ltd. 
: Sean O’Malley 


516/423-3752 


| 516/423-3752 - fax 


11 Grandview St. 


7 Huntington, NY 11743 


Booth 719 


: We offer a full range of fine 

: art services for the museum 

- and the commercial, corpo- 

: rate, and private sectors. 

: These services include but are 
: not limited to: transport, rig- 
: ging, crating, climate-con- 

: trolled storage, installations 


(standard or security) for 


: paintings and sculptures. We 
: also handle consultations and 
: exhibition consolidations and 
: dispersals. 


: Marts & Lundy, Inc. 
: Gertrude Peters 

: 201/460-1660 

- 201/460-0680 - fax 


1280 Wall St. W. 


- Lyndhurst, NJ 07071 


Booth 805 


: Marts & Lundy’s experienced 
: staff of consultants are pre- 

: pared to offer counsel on 

: total development programs, 


or any specific area of such a 


: program, including capital 

: campaigns, annual funds, 

: planned giving, audits, stud- 

: jes, prospect research, and 

: screening and rating. The dis- 
: tinct, pace-setting, prospect- 

: discovery service, Electronic 


Screening® with Potential 


: Plus® is offered as a special 

: service by a team of uniquely 
: qualified Marts & Lundy con- 
: sultants. 


: Master Pak 

: Andrew Smith 

> 800/922-5522 

: 718/937-6413 - fax 


50 West 57th St. 


' New York, NY 10019 


Booth 836 


| Archival materials for the 


packing, shipping, storing, 


: and displaying of fine art, 
: artifacts, and antiques. 


: Mary Carey Co. 

: 4716 Beatty Dr. 

: Riverside, CA 92506 
> 909/784-8458 

' 909/784-8634 - fax 


Banner sponsor 


: Drop Screen is a nonwoven 

: textile with high paper con- 

: tent used for banners and dig- 
: ital graphics. Ideal for backlit 

: partitions and signage. 


: McCollister’s Moving & 

: Storage 

: John Hartman 

: 800/257-9595 

: 609/386-5608 - fax 

: 1800 Rt. 130 

: P.O. Box 9 

: Burlington, NJ 08016 

: Booth 340 

: McCollister’s is the nation’s 
: premier provider of clima- 

: tized transportation services 
: to the museum community. 
: Whether your needs call for 
: exclusive use, space reserva- 
: tion, or high cube vans, 

: McCollister’s is the carrier of 
: choice. 


: MEDEX Assistance 

: Corporation 

: Heather Rottman 

- 410/453-6300 

: 410/453-6301 - fax 

: 9515 Deerco Rd. 

: Timonium, MD 21093 

: Booth 118 

: MEDEX provides 24-hour 

: medical emergency assistance 
: ona worldwide basis for 

: groups and associations, for 

: corporate employees living or 
: traveling abroad, and for vari- 
: ous U.S. government agency 

: contractors. MEDEX services 
: range from simple doctor 

: referrals to the coordination 

: of complex international 

: medical evacuations. 


: Meteor Photo and Imaging 

: Steve Grunonen 

: 404/892-1688 

: 404/892-3504 - fax 

- 680 14th St. N.W. 

: Atlanta, GA 30318 

: Booth 450 

: Graphic Solutions, a multiple 
: solution provider of visual 

: communication products and 
: services. Providing image 

: assembly, alternative output 

: mediums (i.e., traditional 

: photographic, electrostatic, 

: ink-jet, and direct digital pho- 
: tographic) and finishing ser- 

: vices. A graphic solutions 

: provider drawing from all 

: technologies to provide the 

: most appropriate solution. 


: Methods and Materials, Inc. 
: Roger Machin/Kimber 

: Monks 

- 312/738-0680 

: 312/738-2813 - fax 

: 321 N. Justine 

: Chicago, IL 60607 

: Booth 437 

: Fine art rigging, assembly: 

: installation of indoor and 

: outdoor large-scale artifacts. 

: Problem solving for museums 
: and municipalities. 


: Metlife Resources 

: Sandy Miragliotta 

: 800/865-1724 

: 216/642-1441 - fax 

: 6500 Rockside Rd., #300 

: Cleveland, OH 44131-2319 
: Booth V10 

: Metlife Resources, a sub- 

: sidiary of Metropolitan Life 


ia 


Insurance Company, pro- 
vides retirement planning 


programs to employees of the 
healthcare/nonprofit markets. : 


Metro Services Group, Inc. 
Nancy Liddane 
212/594-7688 

212/465-8877 - fax 

333 Seventh Ave. 

New York, NY 10001 

Booth C1 

Metro Services Group, Inc., 


combines quality with service. : 


MSGI specializes in budget 
preparation, strategic plan- 
ning, product development, 
list brokerage, list manage- 
ment, merge/purge, postal 
qualification, and database 
creation data management 
for clients in national and 
regional markets. 


Micro Information Products 


Jody Boles 

512/454-5004 

512/454-1246 - fax 

505 E. Huntland Dr. 

Suite 340 

Austin, TX 78752 

Booth 225 

MIP Fund Accounting for 
DOS and MIP NonProfit 
Series for Windows are func- 
tion-rich fund accounting 
systems for nonprofit organi- 
zations and governmental 
agencies. Report on multiple 
funds over overlapping fiscal 
years. Compare budgets on 
daily/monthly/annual basis. 
Get complete financial, man- 
agerial, accounting, and flexi- 
ble reporting capabilities 
(FASB, including FAS117). 


Monaque Native Crafts, Ltd. : 


Mary Bryant 

604/826-9347 
604/826-2134 - fax 

P.O. Box 3092 

Mission, BC Canada 
Booths 343, 345 
Individually hand-crafted 
nature crafts from reserves, 
including dream catchers, 
antiqued products. 


Montel Inc. 

Yves Belanger 
800/935-0235 
418/248-7266 - fax 

225 Fourth Ave. 
Montmagny 

Quebec G5V 3S5, Canada 
Booth 412 

The Montel high-density 
mobile storage system allows 
each system to be custom- 
designed for the particular 


safety storage requirements of : 


each type of collection. Mon- 
tel has developed a line of 
efficient and safe products 
that respect the integrity and 
value of all types of artwork 
regardless of their size and 
shape. We offer our complete 


line for your particular collec- : 


tion requirements, including 
art racks, textile racks, shelv- 
ing, drawer cabinets, and 
mobile storage systems. 
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Muralite 

Tari Erickson 

612/644-6985 

612/644-0815 - fax 

2303 Wycliff St. 

St. Paul, MN 55114 

Booths 1022 and 1024 
Muralite Murals and large 
graphics. Muralite offers the 
incredible impact of large, eye 
catching, full-color graphics 
for interior and exterior envi- 
ronments. Our state-of-the- 
art computer technology 
reproduces your image in 
brilliant full color and seam- 
less; up to 16’ x 40’. A wide 
variety of substrates are avail- 
able. All substrates are fire 
retardant, and protective 
coatings are available for 
high-use areas. Murals can be 
adhered to walls, stretched 
over frames, or hung as a 
banner. Call for your free 
substrate book. 


Musée de la Civilisation 
Lisette Ferera 
418/646-2158 
418/646-8779 - fax 

16, rue de la Barricade 
Quebec G1K 7A6 

Canada 

Booth T4 

The museum has recently 
established a program of 


tions. Exhibits developed, 
approximately 8,000 sq. ft., 
relate to various subjects: 


popular culture, art, science, 
and civilization. 


Museum Assoc. Touring 
Exhibits 

Vickie Hariton 
818/996-2953 

4151 Vanalden Ave. 
Tarzana, CA 91356 
Booth T8 


The Museum Group 

Eve Gurian-Wachhaus 
410/235-5316 

410/235-1280 - fax 

3904 Cloverhill Rd. 
Baltimore, MD 21218-1707 
Booth C2 

The Museum Group is a 
nationwide association of 
independent professionals, all 
former senior staff members 
at distinguished art, history, 
science, and children’s muse- 
ums. TMG’s consulting ser- 
vices support creative 
museum initiatives in man- 
agement, planning, institu- 
tional development, 
exhibition, and public pro- 
gramming. 


Museum Management 
Consultants 

Marnie Burke 

415/982-2316 

415/982-0504 - fax 

559 Pacific Ave., Suite 8 

San Francisco, CA 94133 
Booth 338 

Museum Management Con- 
sultants strategizes with lead- 


: ers to enhance organizational 
: performance, build commu- 
: nity relationships, and attract 
: larger and more diverse audi- 
: ences to help our clients 

: thrive in a competitive mar- 

: ketplace. Based in San Fran- 

: cisco, MMC is nationally 

: known for its work with 

: museums in the areas of pro- 
: gram development, evalua- 

: tion, marketing, and 

: planning. 


: Museum Tools 

: William Wells 

415/485-0630 

> 415/457-7239 - fax 

' Box 2646 

: San Anselmo, CA 94979 

: Booth 417 

: Museum Tools is the creator 
> of the SECRETSOUND 

: Directional speaker. The 

: SECRETSOUND speaker 

: projects a beam of focused 

: sound onto any area of a pub- 
: lic space without audio 

: spillover. Museum Tools also 
' offers a range of high quality, 
: on-site recordable, digital 

: repeaters. 


: Museum Tour Catalog 
: Marilynne Eichinger 

: 503/233-7944 

' 503/233-1098 - fax 
international traveling exhibi- : 3314 S.E. 16th Ave. 

: Portland, OR 97201 

: Booth C6 

> The Museum Tour Catalog, a 
anthropology, natural history, : division of Informal Educa- 

: tion Products Ltd., assists 

: with direct marketing of gift 

: shop items as well as material 
: development aimed at gener- 
: ating a royalty for your insti- 
: tution. This membership 

: venture presents educational 
: products to a national audi- 

: ence of catalog buyers in a 

: “tour” through exhibit halls. 


: Museum Trustee 

: Association 

: Amanda Ohlko 

: 202/857-1180 

: 202/223-4579 - fax 


1200 19th St. N.W. 


: Suite 300 

: Washington, DC 20038 

: Booth A3 

: The Museum Trustee Associ- 
: ation is dedicated to prepar- 

: ing trustees to effectively and 
: Creatively handle the chal- 

: lenging responsibility of gov- 
: ernance. MTA offers 

: affordable, high-quality pro- 

: grams and publications. 

: Membership is available on 

: both individual and institu- 

: tional levels at an annual rate. 


: NAMES Project Foundation 
: Skeeter Buck 

: 415/882-5500 

~ 415/882-6200 - fax 

: 310 Townsend St., Suite 310 

: San Francisco, CA 94107 

: Booths 138, 140 

: The mission of the NAMES 

: Project is to illustrate the 

: enormity of the AIDS epi- 


: demic by showing the 

: humanity behind the statistics 
: through the AIDS Memorial 

: Quilt. A special World AIDS 

: Day display package is avail- 

: able to institutions such as 

: Museums, art galleries, gov- 

: ernment agencies, and hospi- 


tals. 


: National Fiber Technologies 
: John Moot 

' 508/686-2964 

: 508/686-1497 - fax 

: 300 Canal St. 

: Lawrence, MA 01840 

: Booth 116 

: Hair and fur fabrics. Wigs 

: and headdresses. 


: National Ticket Co. 

: Ginger Seidel 

: 800/829-0829 

' 800/829-0888 - fax 

: P.O. Box 547 

: Shamokin, PA 17872 

: Booth 248 

: Printer of all types of tick- 

: ets—admission, meal, trans- 

: portation, theater, flat, roll, 

: reserved seat, books, strips, 

: machine-issued, point of sale, 
: thermal stock, computer, and 
: ultra bands. 


: New England Technology 

: Group 

: Jennifer Doherty 

' 617/494-1151 

: 617/494-0998 - fax 

: 101 Rogers St. 

' Cambridge, MA 02142 

: Booth 314 

: NETG has been producing 

- award-winning interactive 

: video, multimedia, and elec- 

: tronic exhibits for museums 

: since 1981. Be sure to stop by 
- NETG’s booth to see the lat- 

' est in interactive exhibit ideas 
: at work. 


: New Media Directions 

: Dianne Naff 

: 615/742-1490 

: 615/742-1487 - fax 

: 808 Broadway 

: Nashville, TN 37203 

: Booth 916 

: Multi New Media Directions 

: and Anode Interactive, our 

: subsidiary, provide creative 

: ways to integrate multi-media 
: into the museum experience. 

: We specialize in film and 

: video production, audio pro- 

: duction, and interactive mul- 
: timedia programs. 


: New Northern/Kaye Fine Art 
: Robbin Chanko 

: 212/338-2528 

: 212/867-0366 - fax 

: 122 E. 42nd St., Third Floor 

: New York, NY 10168 

: Booth 430 

: New Northern/Kaye Fine Art 
: & Special Risks Group, a 

: leader in fine arts for over 25 

: years. “All Risks” on fine arts 
: and all other forms of valu- 

: able collectibles, as well as the 
: structures that house these 

: collections and ancillary cov- 


: erages required by the entity 
: and its directors and officers. 


: Nichols Inc. 

: Rob Evans 

: 807/972-6755 

: 2632 S. 1030 West 

: Salt Lake City, UT 84119 

: Booth 800 

: Nichols Inc. specializes in 

: printing full-color fabric and 

: vinyl banners and back drops. 
: Our unique digital process 

: allows us to create low quan- 

: tity, full-color images quickly 
: and cost effectively. 


: North American Van Lines 
: Teresa Wilcox 

- 219/429-3775 

: 219/429-2817 - fax 

: P.O. Box 988 

: Fort Wayne, IN 46801-0988 

: Booths V7 and V8 

: North American’s commit- 

: ment to museums, artists, 

: and fine art collectors is 

: assuring that fine art is trans- 
: ported safely worldwide. As 

: an AAM vendor, we offer 

: transportation discounts for 

: household and museum 

: pieces and exhibit tours. Visit 
: our booth. 


: Northern Light Productions 
: Liz Kay 

: 617/731-9100 

: 617/731-9109 - fax 

: 1050 Commonwealth Ave. 

: Boston, MA 02215 

: Booth 432 

: Northern Light Productions 

: creates, develops, and pro- 

: duces film and video presen- 
: tations for museum 

: installations and visitor center 
: theatrical exhibitions includ- 
: ing multi-projector wide 

: screen programs, multi- 

: source video presentations 

: and soundscape environ- 

: ments. Recent clients include 
: the U.S. Forest Service, M.L. 

: King Jr. National Historic 

: Site, and Michener Art Muse- 
> um. 


: Octanorm, USA, Inc. 

: Ken Ford 

: 770/732-1520 

' 770/732-1620 - fax 

: 701 Interstate West Pkwy. 

: Lithia Springs, GA 30057 

: Booths 1026 and 1028 

: Modular construction sys- 

: tems that provide a decorative 
: and structural framework for 
: exhibits, displays, showcases 

: and partition walls. 

: Octanorm’s family of prod- 

: ucts are fully interchangeable 
: and designed to be reconfig- 

: ured. Octanorm has space- 

: frames, truss, access flooring, 
: and mezzanine systems. If 

: versatility and ease of con- 

: struction are important, spec- 
: ify Octanorm®. 


: ODDI Printing 

: Arni Sigurdsson 

- 908/530-1790 

: 908/530-1890 - fax 
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8 Glenwood Dr. 

Tinton Falls, NJ 07724 

Booth 819 

ODDI Printing, printers for 
the fine arts. Major manufac- 
turers of exhibition cata- 
logues, posters, and art books. 
ODD!’ plant in Reykjavik, 
Iceland, has in-house graphic 
design, color separation, and 
filmwork, printing, and book- 
binding. The U.S. sales opera- 
tion handles all traffic of art 
and proofs and fully supervis- 
es your production. 


Oglethorpe University 
Museum and Losel Shedrup 
Ling 

Chad Vaughn 

404/364-8552 

404/364-8556 - fax 

4484 Peachtree Rd. N.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30319 

Booths T1 and 900 
Oglethorpe University Muse- 
ums and Losel Shedrup Ling 
(Tibetan Buddhist Center) 
present “The Mystical Arts of 
Tibet: Featuring Personal 
Sacred Objects of the Dalai 
Lama.” This exhibition is 
comprised of over 100 
Tibetan objects, 30 of which 
are from the personal collec- 
tion of His Holiness, the 
Dalai Lama. 


Ontario Science Centre 
Grant Troop 

416/696-3193 

416/696-3167 - fax 

770 Don Mills Rd. 

Toronto, Ontario M3C 1T3 
Booth M1 

The Ontario Science Centre is 
world renowned for innova- 
tive interactive science and 
technology exhibits of excep- 
tional quality and design. We 
offer duplicates of our most 
popular exhibits, exhibit 
components, custom design, 
interpretive and consulting 
services, and traveling exhibi- 
tions such as “SPORT” and 
the new “A Question of 
Truth.” 


Optech 

Anthony Lilley 

910/256-2221 

910/256-2258 - fax 

1442 Military Cutoff, Suite 27 
Wilmington, NC 28403 
Booth 706 

Manufacturer of interactive 
video systems. Optech’s 
unique range of products 
allows visitors and staff to 
explore the scientific, aquatic, 
terrestrial, and hidden micro- 
scopic world. Interactive 
viewing of a living bee’s nest, 
valuable artwork, outdoor 
exhibits, or the intricate 
workings of a watch become 
child’s play with Optech. 


Oregon Museum of Science 
& Industry 

Sharon Sipprell 
503/797-4614 

503/797-4566 - fax 


: 1945 S.E. Water Ave. 

: Portland, OR 97214-3354 

: BoothT7 

: OMSI offers a variety of inter- 
: nationally acclaimed traveling : 
: exhibits ranging in size from 

: 400 to 6,000 square feet, 

: including “STAR TREK: Fed- 
: eration Science™,” “BUSY- 
: TOWN,” “Bug’s Eye View,” 
: “Forest Puzzles,” “Brain 

: Teasers,” “Animals as Archi- 
: tects,” and many more! 


: Paciolan Systems 

: Joni Ybarra 

: 310/426-7884 

- 310/595-7900 - fax 

: 2875 Temple Ave. 

: Long Beach, CA 90806 

- Booth 539 

: Paciolan Systems’ (PSI) soft- 
: ware systems include general 
: admission, advance reserva- 
: tions, credit authorization, 

: scheduling, fund accounting, 
: membership, and develop- 

: ment. Specializing in integrat- 
: ed business systems, PSI 

: offers comprehensive solu- 

: tions including hardware, 

: software with full marketing 
: and reporting capabilities, 

: and customer service, 24 

: hours a day, seven days a 

: week. 


: PinPoint Fibreoptics, Ltd. 

: Pamela Van de Velde 

: 310/276-3437 

- 310/276-3475 - fax 

> P.O. Box 7085 

: Beverly Hills, CA 90212 

: Booth 942 

: PinPoint Fibreoptics manu- 

: factures and supplies fiber 

: optic lighting systems for 

: museum display illumination. 
: PinPoint systems deliver cool, 
: UV-free light to protect sensi- 
: tive artifacts. Directional 

: Heads and Track give fine 

: control over illumination lev- 
: els inside exhibit cases. 


: Precision Plastics 

: Chris Marshall 

: 301/937-1317 

: 301/937-4184 - fax 

: 5005 Herzel Pl. 

: Beltsville, MD 20705 

: Booth 821 

: We manufacture acrylic 

: museum vitrines and arma- 

: tures, as well as casework and 
: sign systems. Since our prod- 
: ucts are custom made, we can 
: match your specific require- 

: ments, both large and small. 


: Prehistoric Animal 

: Structures 

: Gilles Danis 

' 403/822-2120 

: 403/822-2123 - fax 

: P.O. Box 502 

: East Coulee, AB TOJ 1B0 

: Canada 

: Booths 920 and 922 

: PAST offers paleontological 
: services: preparation, mold- 
: ing, casting, and mounting 

: for museum displays. We spe-_ : 
: cialize in mounting. 
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: Presentations South Inc. 
: Robert Buck 

: 407/843-2535 

> 407/849-0930 - fax 


4249 L.B. McLeod Rd. 


: Orlando, FL 32811 

- Booth 608 

: Interactive design and pro- 
: duction, museum fabrication, : 
: and project management, 

: traveling exhibit fabrication. 


: Professionals for 

: NonProfits, Inc. 

: Virginia Stroll 

: 212/546-9091 

: 212/546-9094 - fax 

: 515 Madison Ave., Suite 900 

: New York, NY 10022 

: Booth 132 

: Professionals for NonProfits, 

: Inc. (PNP), places temporary, 
: permanent, and project staff 

: from senior and middle man- 
> agement to administrative 

: and technical personnel in 

: museums, other nonprofits, 

: and arts-related business. 

: PNP can assemble entire 

: teams for collections manage- : 
: ment projects, special events, 
: and touring exhibitions, and 
: offers financial and cus- 

: tomized services. 


: Quatrefoil Associates 

: Abbie Chessler 

: 301/236-4200 

~ 301/236-4201 - fax 

: 2201 Kinghouse Rd. 

: Silver Spring, MD 20905 

: Booth 415 

: Exhibit design and planning; 
: development, engineering, 

: and design of interactives; 

: custom fabrication in wood 

: and metal; custom electron- 
: ics; bringing personal atten- 

: tion and imagination to your 
: projects. 


: Questor Systems Inc. 

: John Culpepper 

: 818/356-0808 

: 818/403-1739 - fax 

: 899 El Centro St., Suite 101 

: South Pasadena, CA 91030 

: Booth 500 

: Computer software systems; 

: collections management soft- 
: ware. 


: Re:discovery Software, Inc. 

: David Edwards 

- 804/977-0641 

: 804/977-5014 - fax 

: One Morton Dr., Terrace 103 
: Charlottesville, VA 22903 

: Booth 351 

: Re:discovery, developed and 

: supported by Charlottesville, 

: Va.-based Re:discovery Soft- 

: ware, Inc., offers a range of 

: dynamic collections manage- 
: ment modules for museum 

: objects, slide libraries, 

: archives and manuscripts, 

: archaeology collections, 

: research libraries, and natural 
: history collections. 


2 Restoration by Costikyan 


: June Costikyan 
: 718/726-1090 


: 718/726-1887 - fax 

: 28-13 14th St. 

: Long Island City, NY 11101 
: Booth 421 

: Restore and hand-cleanse 

: Oriental and European car- 
: pets from the 17th century 

: through mid-20th century. 


Specialize in preserving 


: museum and private collec- 
: tions. Have been servicing the 
: continental U.S. since 1886. 


: Richards Wilcox Inc. 
: Jerry Friesenecker 

- 630/897-6951 

: 630/897-6994 - fax 

: 600 S. Lake St. 

: Aurora, IL 60506 


Booth 218 


: “Art-Stor” system, sliding 

: panels suspended from over- 
: head tracks provide safe on- 

: or off-site storage for valued 

: art/artifacts, or can be used as 
: accessible public displays. 

: Hardware capacities up to 

: 5,000 pounds. Applicable for 
: existing facilities or new con- 


struction. Parallel track 


: designs maximize panel stor- 
: age surface while minimizing 
: valuable floor space require- 
: ments. 


: Roberts Express, White 
: Glove Services Division 
: James F. Snider 

: 800/255-2421 

: 330/724-2007 - fax 

: P.O. Box 7162 

: Akron, OH 44306 


Booth 425 


: The largest critical shipment 

: carrier in North America. 

: Roberts offers a nationwide 

: ad hoc service utilizing a fleet 
: of 135 climate-controlled, air- 
: ride vehicles with team dri- 

: vers. A variety of satellite 

: surveillance and security 

: options are available. 


: The Roland Collection of 
: Films on Art 

: Anthony Roland 

: 011/44/1797230421 
011/44/1797230677 - fax 
: Tillingham 

: Peasmarsh 

: East Sussex 

: England TN316XJ 

> OF: 

: 201/251-8200 

: 201/251-8788 

: 22 D Hollywood Ave. 

: Ho-Ho-Kus, NJ 07423 


Booth 1033 


: Seven-hundred films/videos 
: on art history/appreciation, 
: architecture/design by 230 

: directors from 25 countries; 


130 awards. Available: huge 


: color-illustrated resource 

: guidebook plus Internet Web 
: (Roland-collection.com). Fif- 
: teen-hundred pages, 450 

: illustrations, 500 video clips, 

: 50 seconds each. Subjects 

: from prehistoric times to the 
: present day. 


: Rosco Laboratories, Inc. 
: Diane Ricci 


: 203/708-8900 

: 203/708-8919 - fax 

: 52 Harbor View Ave. 

: Stamford, CT 06902 

: Booth 230 

: Roscomurals is a computer- 
: ized painting system for pro- 
: ducing custom images. Use 

: Roscomurals for trade show 
: backdrops, promotional ban- 
: ners, dioramas, wall cover- 

: ings, special effect scenery, 

: and much more. Rosco can 

: meet your special require- 

: ments by tailoring your art- 

: work to your specifications 

: using our digital retouching 

: service division. 


: Rouse Wyatt Associates 

: Shawn McCoy 

: 513/381-0055 

: 513/381-2691 - fax 

: 1014 Vine St., Suite 1300 

: Cincinnati, OH 45202-1100 

: Booth 809 

: Single-source firm providing 

: master planning, exhibit 

: design, environmental theater 
: design, children’s play envi- 

: ronments, entertainment 

: attractions, film/video/live 

: presentations. Full-time staff 
: of registered architects, exhib- 
: it and theatrical designers, 

: writers and producers. 


: Royal Insurance Company 

: Ned Leber 

> 704/522-2880 

: 704/522-3315 - fax 

> P.O. Box 1000 

: Charlotte, NC 28201-1000 

: Booth 330 

: Royal Insurance is a member 
: of the Royal & Sun Alliance 

: Insurance Group. One of the 

: top 10 insurance groups in 

: the world. Royal, with assets 

: of $85 billion, provides cover- 
: age in over 105 countries and 
: pays claims in most curren- 

: cles. 


: Royal Olympic Cruises 

: Phil Zeck 

: 800/794-9257 

- 212/765-9685 - fax 

: 1 Rockefeller Plaza, #315 

> New York, NY 10020-2090 

: Booth 914 

: Royal Olympic Cruises sails 

: six luxury ships to exciting 

: and intriguing ports from 

: Russia and Scandinavia, 

: throughout Europe and the 

: Mediterranean to ports in 

: Africa as well as Egypt and 

: Israel. Winter itineraries cov- 
: er the continent of South 

: America. Excellent fund- 

: raising opportunities exist for 
: museum professionals using 
: cruise travel. 


: R.R. Bowker 

: Jacqueline Furia Byrnes 

: 908/665-2809 

> 908/665-2898 - fax 

: 121 Chanlon Rd. 

: New Providence, NJ 07974 
: Booth V3 


fa 


Savage-Alert Inc. 

Michael Mansfield 
860/243-2707 

860/286-0718 - fax 

707 Bloomfield Ave. 
Bloomfield, CT 06002 

Booth 349 

Savage-Alert provides com- 
prehensive, customized ener- 
gy and building environment 
related services to museums 
and institutional clients 
nationwide. These include 
strategic energy planning, 
engineering consulting and 
design, design/build con- 
struction, performance con- 
tracting, and project 
financing, as well a utility 
metering and facilities opera- 
tions and management. 


Schott Corporation 

Joanne Blackwell 
914/378-3861 

914/968-8585 - fax 

3 Odell Plaza 

Yonkers, NY 10701-1400 
Booth 623 
TBA-EXPOTECHNIK 
GLASS AMIRAN non-reflec- 
tive glass for exterior and 
interior glazings. OKALUX 
light diffusing and insulating 
glass. OKASOLAR insulating 
glass with optical sun control 
louvers. AMIRAN TN non- 
reflective thin glass for 
framed artwork glazings. 


Science Museum of 
Minnesota 

Michael Boeckmann 
612/221-4505 

612/221-9433 - fax 

30 East 10th St. 

St. Paul, MN 55101 

Booths 712-724 

Exhibits and large-format 
films: touring exhibits for 
lease, interactive components 
for purchase, exhibit produc- 
tion/design services. Natural 
history and science films for 
lease in IMAX 15/70 and 
Iwerks 15/70 and 8/70 for- 
mats, executive production 
and distribution services. 


Security Products 

Victor Hill/John Siebold, Jr. 
716/244-1900 

716/244-6862 - fax 

251 Park Ave. 

Rochester, NY 14607-2723 
Booth 945 


Skyline alarm and access con- : 


trol system having the ability 
to monitor and control art 
and display protection, card 
access, perimeter alarm pro- 
tection, CCTV surveillance, 
fire alarm and environmental 
controls. Skyline video infor- 


mation system with the ability 7 


to create ID badges for 


employees and store informa- ; 


tion and images on art and 
displays. 


Select Ticketing Systems, 
Inc. 

Renee DeVesty 
315/479-6663, x425 


76 


315/471-2715 - fax 

344 W. Genesee 

Syracuse, NY 13202 

Booth 355 

Select Ticketing Systems sells, 
installs, supports, and pro- 
vides training for PASS, the 
innovative ticketing software 
for box office ticketing, mar- 
keting, and management 
needs. The PASS family of 
events management products 
has features to meet virtually 
all requirements. From Ticket 
Wizard, our basic ticketing 
and marketing program, to 
PASS GOLD for the most 


have a product to meet your 
needs and resources. 


The Sharon Group 
Monique Sharon 
212/727-8100 

212/727-9205 - fax 

127 W. 25th St., 12th Floor 
New York, NY 10001 

Booth 443 

The Sharon Group’s museum 
trained staff will provide you 
with the perfect traveling 
exhibition to fit your budget. 
From multi-media to the 


simplest solution possible in a 
>: in IMAX® theaters and in 


: many other applications. 

: Most important is PSE Pow- 

: erTour™, a unique method 

: for delivering a significantly 

- enhanced guest experience 

: while visiting a museum. 

: Guests can experience much 

: more than just information 

: delivery. PSE PowerTour 

: brings a true three-dimen- 

: sional sound environment 

: right to the listener’s ears with 
: the Sonics PSE PowerTour 

: headband. Part of the IMAX® 
: family, Sonics is the exclusive 

: supplier of sound and 

: automation components to 

: all IMAX® theaters for the 

: past 10 years. Sonics has a 25- 
: year history of providing the 

: highest quality sound in facil- 
: ities such as PSU and Auburn 
: football stadiums, theme park 
: rides, meeting facilities, and 

: large church sanctuaries 

: throughout the Southeast. 


durable, low maintenance, 
traveling system that recon- 
figures for a variety of spaces. 


ShowTime Exhibit Builders 
Alan R. Sizmur 
609/273-6633 

609/273-6644 - fax 

251 Benigmo Blvd. 
Interstate Business Park 
Bellmawr, NJ 08031 

Booth 541 

Fabricator specializing in top- 
quality cabinetry, interactive 
displays, showcases, diora- 
mas, and scale models. Also, 
excellent silk-screen and 
graphic department. 


Showtronix Pty. Ltd. 

Mike Simpson 
801/955-0704 

801/955-0802 - fax 

P.O. Box 234 

W. Jordan, UT 84084-0234 
Booth 908 

Animated and static charac- 
ters in any size or configura- 
tion. Showtronix has 
extensive background and 
experience with exhibits, 
from concept, to fabrication 
and installation, to follow-on 
service. 


SITES 

Missy Snodgrass 
202/357-3168, x122 
202/357-4324 - fax 

1100 Jefferson St. S.W. 
MRC 706 

Washington, DC 20560 
Booth 319 

SITES circulates traveling 
exhibitions, expanding the 
Smithsonian’s presence 
beyond Washington, D.C., to 
national and occasionally 
international audiences. 
SITES develops exhibitions 


: related to subjects in art, his- 
: tory, science, design, anthro- 
: pology, ethnic studies, natural 
: history, and popular culture. 


: Smith Kramer, Inc. 
: Audrey Powell 

: 816/756-3777 

- 816/756-3779 - fax 


1622 Westport Rd. 


: Kansas City, MO 64111 

: Booth 838 

- Smith Kramer provides a 

: diverse selection of quality 
: traveling exhibitions. Our 
: tour management services 
: include assistance with all 

demanding environments, we : aspects of tour development, 

: marketing, tour transport, as 

: well as insurance needs. We 

: also provide fine art shipping 
: and state-of-the-art crate fab- 
: rication. 


: Sonics Associates, Inc. 

: Susan Brimer/David Millard 
: 205/982-8119 

: 205/733-0569 - fax 

: 2111 Parkway Office Circle 

: Birmingham, AL 35244 

: Sponsor, Coffee Break 

: Sonics is the inventor of the 
: Personal Sound Environ- 


ment® system employed both 


: Sotheby’s 

: Katherine Ross 

: 212/606-7303 

- 212/606-7047 - fax 


1334 New York Ave. 


"New York, NY 10021 
- Booth 440 
: Auction house. 


: Southern Arts Federation 
: Katrina Callahan 

- 404/874-7244 

: 404/873-2148 - fax 


181 14th St. N.E. 


: Atlanta, GA 30309-7603 

: Booth 1031 

: Southern Arts Federation has 
: established the Folk Arts and 
: Southern Culture Traveling 

: Exhibitions Program to pro- 

: vide high-quality, low-securi- 


: ty visual art exhibits to local 

: and regional arts agencies and 
: other venues at a reasonable 

: cost. Eight diverse exhibitions 
: are offered for monthly 

: rentals under $800. 


: Spacesaver Corporation 

: Ann Schroedl 

> 414/563-0529 

: 414/563-2702 - fax 

: 1450 Janesville Ave. 

: Fort Atkinson, WI 53538 

: Booth 530 

: Spacesaver Corporation and 
: materials storage systems 

: offer numerous advantages 

: Over conventional storage 

- methods for virtually any 

: storage application. Consoli- 
: date special collections, files, 
: artifacts or rare books and 

: make storage more efficient 

: and secure, eliminating costly 
: off-site storage. 


: Sparks Exhibits Corp. 

: Frank Navé 

: 215/676-1100 

: 215/676-9557 - fax 

: 2828 Charter Rd. 

: Philadelphia, PA 19154 

: Booth 822 

: Sparks Productions and Piper 
: Productions are part of Sparks 
: Exhibits, a 75-year-old com- 

: pany, specializing in exhibit 

: and scenic fabrication, 

: themed interiors, interactives, 
: and installation of museum 

: interiors with full service facil- 
: ities in Philadelphia, Atlanta, 

: Orlando, and San Diego. 


: Spectrum 4 

: Dennis White 

: 770/998-5701 

: 770/641-3046 - fax 

- 1144 Canton St., Suite 204 

: Roswell, GA 30075 

: Booth 704 

: Spectrum 4 is a design devel- 
: opment firm specializing in 

: interactive displays with the 

: most comprehensive warran- 
: ty in the industry. Our areas 

: of industry expertise include 

: science and technology, his- 

: torical, interpretive, and elec- 
: tric and gas utilities. 


: Steel Fixture Mfg. Company 
: Gene Barrand 

- 913/233-8911 

: 913/233-8477 - fax 

: 612 S.E. 7th St. 

: P.O. Box 917 

: Topeka, KS 66601-0917 

: Booth 240 

: Manufacturer of museum 

: storage cabinets with drawers 
: and shelves for all natural his- 
: tory preservation; these 

: include textiles, vertebrate 

: and invertebrate, herbarium, 
: entomology, anthropology, 

: geology/paleontology, art 

: objects, and costumes. Can 

: Custom build and install to 

: meet requirements. Stainless 

: steel tanks for ichthyology, 

: etc. We work with compactor 
: installers on cabinet designs 

: and installation. 


: The Stinehour Pre 

: Susan Smith 

: 800/331-7753, x215 

: 802/328-3821 - fax 

: 853 Lancaster Rd. 

: Lunenberg, VT 05906 

: Booth 807 

: The Stinehour Press, located 

: in Lunenberg, Vt., is a full- 

: service printing company and 
: 1s internationally recognized 

: for designing and printing art 
: and photography books, illus- 
: trated catalogues, and limited 
: edition prints. 


: St. Paul Fire & Marine Life 

: Insurance 

: Kathleen Connors 

: 703/502-3312 

: 703/502-3227 - fax 

- 4350 Fair Lakes Court 

: Fairfax, VA 22033 

: Booth 903 

: The St. Paul provides a broad 
: range of property and casual- 
: ty insurance coverages and 

: services. Insuring museum 

: collections, exhibitions, 

: buildings, and their contents, 
: general liability and workers 

: compensation has long been a 


| St. Paul specialty. 


: 2b Technology, Inc. 

: Bryan Bostic 

: 804/747-4849 

: 804/747-5112 - fax 

: 4401 Waterfront Dr. 

: Suite 110 

: Glen Allen, VA 23060 

- Booth 223 

: 2b Technology, Inc., provides 
: core information system solu- 
: tions for visitor management. 
: The company is comprised of 
: two primary business units. 

: The software division devel- 

: Ops, markets, and supports 

: the VISTA Reservation, 

: Scheduling, and Admissions 

: software. The service division 
: is VISTA Ticketing, a third- 

: party ticketing service deliver- 
: ing state of the art call center 

: solutions for event ticketing. 

: VISTA Ticketing is a unique 

: service designed to help you 

: manage and sell tickets to 

: events, exhibitions, festivals, 

: concerts, venues, or other vis- 
: itor-based activities. 


: 3M Commercial Graphics 

: Division 

: Stephanie Kwo 

: 612/575-1635 

: 612/736-0706 - fax 

: 3M Center Bldg., 220-6W-06 
: St. Paul MN 55144-1000 

: Booth 324 

- 3M Scotchprint Graphics, 3M 
: FloorMinders Graphics, and 

: 3M Thermal InkJet Materials 
: allow creativity and flexibility 
: in designing unforgettable 

: exhibits in any size. 


: Taylor Studios, Inc. 
: Betty L. Brennan 

- 217/586-2047 

: 217/586-6309 - fax 

: P.O. Box 1063 

: Mahomet, IL 61853 
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Booth 814 

Taylor Studios fabricates 
murals, models, dioramas, 
general exhibits, interactive 
and video programs, and arti- 
fact and fossil reproductions. 
We also offer traveling 
exhibits. 


Thwaite Productions 
Michael McLoughlin 
505/820-6744 

505/982-7674 - fax 

Route 3, Box 108 

Santa Fe, NM 87505 

Booth 124 

Thwaite Productions pro- 
duces complete audio-guide 


systems for museums, histori- : 
: exhibits in fine art, folk art, 

: Indian arts and archaeology, 

: and history originating from 

: the collections and programs 
: of the Museum of New Mexi- 
: co in Santa Fe. 


cal houses, and parks, etc., 
using random access digital 
wands and audio cassette 
players. Leaders in innovative 
programming and high-qual- 
ity technology, we also inte- 
grate with the World Wide 
Web and CD-ROMs. Our 
programs are known 
throughout the U.S., Canada, 
and Europe. 


TIAA-CREF 

R. Romano 

212/490-9000, x2234 
212/916-4940 - fax 

730 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 10017 

Booth 235 

The TIAA-CREF pension sys- 


tem currently has $185 billion | 
: Washington, DC 20007 


: Booth 221 

: The Trust for Museum Exhi- 
: bitions organizes and tours 

: exhibitions for regional, 

: national, and international 

: cultural and educational 


in assets under management, 
serving 1.8 million employees 
at 6,100 colleges, universities, 
independent schools, teach- 
ing hospitals, museums, 
libraries, and related non- 
profit education and research 


institutions nationwide. TIAA: 


: University Products, Inc. 
: John A. Dunphy 

; | | 413/532-3372 

as well as those at K-12 public 413/532-9281 - fax 
> 517 Main St. 


- Holyoke, MA 01040 


also offers insurance and oth- 
er tax-deferred investment 
programs to these employees 


schools. 


Titeco, Inc. 

Ralph Latham 
770/516-1662 
770/516-6899 - fax 
313 Bell Park Dr. 
Woodstock, GA 30188 
Booth 449 


Titeco Adhesives are designed ? 
: supplies for photos, paper 

- documents, textiles, and arti- 
: facts. 


for many special bonding 
needs, foam and fabric; high- 
pressure plastic laminate; 
expanded polystyrene, avail- 
able in sizes from 16-ounce 
aerosol can to 375-pound 


der system. System and 
equipment are low mainte- 
nance. 


Trase Miller 

Kevin Fitzpatrick 
502/587-0940 

502/587-1376 - fax 

17 W 642 Butterfield Rd. 
Oakbrook Terrace, IL 60181 
Booth 815 

Trase Miller TeleServices has 
25 years of experience in 
telecommunications, soft- 
ware/hardware technology 


: and Call Center management. : 
: This $200-million company: 
: customizes its Visitor Infor- 

: mation and Admissions soft- 
: Ware program to 

: accommodate the individual 
: needs and opportunities for 

: each of our clients. 


: TREX 

: Cynthia Graves 

> 505/827-6331 

: 505/827-6506 - fax 

: P.O. Box 2087 

: Santa Fe, NM 87504 

: Booth 606 

: TREX: Traveling Exhibitions 
: Program of the Museum of 


New Mexico circulates 


: Trucolor 

: Glen Jasionowski 
201/261-2107 

: 201/261-4122 - fax 
: 20 Powers Dr. 

: Paramus, NJ 07652 
: Booths 941, 943 


: The Trust for Museum 
: Exhibitions 

: Mary Sipper 

> 202/745-2566 

> 202/745-0103 - fax 


1424 16th St. N.W. 


organizations. 


Booths 112 


: University Products is the 

: largest supplier of archival- 
: quality materials to museums, : 
: libraries, and other historical 
: organizations. They offer a 


new, 200-page catalogue with 


U.S. Art Company, Inc. 


7 Jack Lank 


__ : 800/872-7826 
self-contained, portable cylin : 617/297-3594 - fax 


199 Turnpike St. 


, Stoughton, MA 02072 


Booth 233 


: U.S. Art Company, Inc., is a 

: fine art handling company 

: specializing in museum-qual- 
: ity transportation, crating, 

: storage and international cus- : 
: toms services. We provide 

: museum-quality transporta- 
: tion on a worldwide basis. 
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U.S. Dept. of the Interior/ 
Museum Program 


: Ron Wilson 

> 202/208-3438 

: 202/219-4244 - fax 
: MS: M1B 5512 


18th and C Sts. N.W. 


7 Washington, DC 20240 


Booth 215 


: The U.S. Department of the 

: Interior coordinates manage- 
: ment of federally associated 

: collections, the Native Ameri- : 
: can Graves Protection and 

: Repatriation Act (NAGPRA), 
: the National Archaeological 

: Database (NADB), and feder- 
: al wildlife laws that affect 

: museums. 


USWeb Cornerstone 


7 Michael Alford 
: 212/221-6559 
: 212/730-6045 - fax 


110 W. 40th St. 


: New York, NY 10018 


Booths 534 and 536 


: USWeb Cornerstone is a 

: major affiliate of the USWeb 
: national network. USWeb is 

: the first national professional 
: services firm to provide end- 
: to-end professional Web con- : 
: sulting services, including 

: in-depth business analysis, 

: Internet and Intranet devel- 

: opment, site maintenance, 

: hosting, marketing, and edu- 
: cation. Company news is 

: available at 

: http://www.crstone.com, or 

: call. 


: Vernon Systems Ltd. 

: Bil Vernon 

: 649/302-3147 

: 649/302-3150 - fax 

: P.O. Box 6909 

: Auckland, New Zealand 


Booth 604 


: COLLECTION is a sophisti- 
: cated and comprehensive 

: PC/LAN collections manage- 
: ment system used by many 

: leading U.S., European, and 

: Australian museums. Since 


1985, over 35 people have 


: been invested in its develop- 
: ment and in tailoring it to 

: precisely meet the needs of 

: diverse collections and func- 
: tions. 


: Viking Metal Cabinet 
: Linda Gottfried 

: 800/776-7767 

: 216/397-0295 - fax 


5321 W. 65th St. 


' Chicago, IL 60638 


Booth 723 


: Viking Metal Cabinet Co., 

: Inc., is now manufacturing 
: the discontinued Interior 
: Steel Equipment Co. museum : 
: cabinet line. We are a 40- 

: year-old, family-owned busi-_ : 
: ness specializing in all types of : 
: custom cabinets. We not only : 
: We Love Country custom 

: designs coverlets exclusively 

: for you. Reproductions, com- 


: manufacture the identical 

: cabinets from Interior Steel, 

> weare striving to make them 
: even better. 


Visible Interactive 


: Antony Maderal 


202/822-6400 
202/822-6403 - fax 
1901 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W. 


' Washington, DC 20006 


Booth 708 


: Visible Interactive (VI) is fast 
: becoming a leader in the on- 

: site information delivery 

: business. VI provides creative 
: solutions to museums as they 


increase their use of technolo- 


: gy to disseminate informa- 
: tion. VI has installed touring 


systems for some of the 


: largest museums in the U.S., 
: and is currently producing 
: tours for museum permanent 


collections and nationally 
traveling exhibitions. 


Visual Impressions 


: John Forgach 


704/525-0190 
704/525-0690 - fax 
8325-A Arrowridge Blvd. 
Charlotte, NC 28273 
Booth 707 


: Visual Impressions combines 
: digital printing and the 3M 


Scotchprint Graphics Systems 
to provide large scale graphics 


: without limits. We furnish a 
- wide range of materials and 
: treatment options. We’re 


experts in four-color process, 


: emphasizing service and on- 
: time delivery. 


: Wagner/Seifert, Inc. 


David A. Wagner 


: 212/243-4800 


212/627-9671 - fax 
126 Eleventh Ave. 


: New York, NY 10011-2818 


Booth 436 


, Experts at shooting photo- 


graphic 3-D virtual reality 


: images and locations for 


desktop presentation. We 


: shoot and edit digital video 
: projects and create special 


effects for video, CD-ROM, 
or for the Internet. Transfer 


: your existing video for CD- 


ROM or Internet use. 


Weldon, Williams & Lick, 
Inc. 


: Anne Hall 


800/242-4995 

501/783-7050 - fax 

P.O. Box 168 

Ft. Smith, AR 72902-0168 
Booth 840 

Point of sale tickets, comput- 


: er forms, reserved seat tickets, 
: passes, roll tickets, and any of 
: your ticketing needs. 


- We Love Country 


MJ Heckman 
800/322-3034 
888/994-7425 - fax 
300 Mill St. 
Bridgeport, PA 19405 
Booth 342 


memorations, specific 


: exhibits, themes, or your local : 
: area or community. ... Let’s 


: work together to design a 

: coverlet that is sure to be 

: popular. One-hundred-per- 
: cent cotton, Jacquard woven, 
: made in the U.S.A, and mea- 
: suring approximately 48 x 68 
: inches, these afghans can also 
: bea super fund raiser! 


: Wilderness Graphics Inc. 

: Ailee Cook 

: 904/224-6414 

: 904/61-3943 - fax 

>: P.O. Box 1635 

: Tallahassee, FL 32302 

: Booth 252 

: Wilderness Graphics, Inc., 

: provides a range of commu- 
: nication services on natural 

: history and environmental 

: subjects. These services 

: include exhibit design and 

: fabrication, interpretive sig- 
: nage, audio-visual produc- 

: tions, and publications. 

> Exhibit work includes inter- 
: active displays, electronics, 

: natural history dioramas, 

: audio, and static panels. 


: Willoughby Associates, Ltd. 
: Sharon Chaplock 

: 847/866-0401 

: 847/866-0409 - fax 

: 266 Linden St. 

: Winnetka, IL 60093 

: Booths 617, 618 

: Willoughby Associates Limit- 
: ed—with more than 600 

: installations, Willoughby sys- 
: tems are the most widely used 
: in the world. We offer an 

: integrated set of systems for 

: centralized resource manage- 
: ment, digitized imaging, pub- 
: lic access (including the 

: Internet), library and 

: archives, multi-media 

: resource centers, and collec- 

: tions management. 


: Woodburn, Kyle & 

: Company 

> Peter Woodburn 

- 812/265-6551 

: 812/265-5840 - fax 

: P.O. Box 374 

: Madison, IN 47250 

: Booth 842 

: Woodburn, Kyle & Company 
: specializes in consulting to 

: nonprofit organizations and 

: associations. Our clients 

: include health care, muse- 

: ums, historical and cultural 

- organizations, and human 

: service organizations. Our 

: services range from short- 

: term, periodic consultation to 
: complete on-site campaign 

: management services. 
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RE YOUR STORAGE SYSTEMS AS 
OBSOLETE AS THE THINGS YOU STORE 
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Spacesaver Corporation, 1450 Janesville Ave., Ft. Atkinson, WI 53538, Tel: 414-563-6362, FAX 414-563-2702 
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For details, circle #64 on the reply card. 


From the President and CEO 
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Best Practices for Partnerships 


BY 


he cover story in this issue of 

Museum News focuses on muse- 

ums building partnerships with 
other organizations, an important com- 
ponent of the 1997 AAM Annual Meet- 
ing theme—“Competing in the Arena: 
Content, Creativity, and Cooperation.” 
Mutually advantageous partnerships and 
collaborative arrangements are becom- 
ing increasingly important for cultural 
institutions as they struggle with decreas- 
ing financial support from the public 
sector and increasing expectations from 
audiences. Museums striving to form 
these new relationships face a long- 
standing challenge that now assumes 
new significance—ensuring that they are 
following the best standards and prac- 
tices in the field. Any type of organiza- 
tion—whether it’s a business, school, or 
library—that is considering a partner- 
ship with a museum wants assurance 
that it will be working with a well-run 
institution. 

Part I of AAM’s new strategic plan 
identifies a number of challenges and 
opportunities facing the museum field. 
One of these is the mounting pressure 
for museums to increase their account- 
ability to a variety of stakeholders—the 
public, donors, and government—for 
the resources with which they have been 
entrusted. Another is the need to exam- 
ine and appropriate the strategy of “best 
practices” that has become a widespread 
method for improving organizational 
performance in the for-profit sector. The 
strategic plan states that our institutions 
“will need to adopt this technique so that 
a knowledge of the ‘best practices’ to be 
found in high-performing museums can 
be disseminated as rapidly as possible to 
museums of every kind.” The expecta- 
tion for museums, therefore, is twofold: 
they must endeavor to operate at the 
highest standards of excellence, and they 
must be able to show potential partners 
and funders—as well as members of the 
community who visit their institutions— 
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Edward H. Able, Jr., is president and CEO of the 
American Association of Museums. 


that they are doing so. 

How can museums determine what 
these “best practices” are, and how can 
they find out what the most effective 
institutions are doing? By collecting and 
disseminating sample documents and 
information on museum standards and 
practices, AAM’s Accreditation and 
Museum Standards department provides 
guidance to institutions grappling with 
just these sorts of questions. Through its 
Inquiry Database, the department’s 
Technical Information Service (TIS) pin- 
points the issues of greatest concern to 
the museum community at a given time. 
Museum professionals contact us seek- 
ing sample museum policies, guidelines, 
standards, and “best practices” in the 
profession, and TIS logs these inquiries 
into its database. 

TIS staff then conduct research 
among AAM-accredited museums— 
which we know are operating at the high- 
est standards—and determine how these 
institutions deal successfully with these 
issues. Using this information, TIS can 
answer queries from AAM members and 
can produce publications as part of the 
AAM Professional Practice Series. One 


ABLE, JR. 


such recent publication—now available 
in the Spring 1997 AAM Bookstore 
Catalogue is Museums, Trustees and 
Communities: Building Reciprocal Rela- 
tionships. This report addresses growing 
concern in the field about how well 
museum board composition, activities, 
and priorities reflect the communities 
they represent. 

In order to assist museums eager to 
improve their performance, AAM relies 
upon a relationship between AAM 
Accreditation and Technical Informa- 
tion that is truly symbiotic. Institutions 
preparing for and participating in the 
accreditation process are provided with 
excellent tools for internal assessment 
and evaluation. And the high honor of 
AAM accreditation earns a museum 
external recognition that it has met a set 
of generally accepted professional stan- 
dards, affirming the value of museums to 
society and clarifying the standards by 
which our institutions are judged. The 
pool of accredited museums, in turn, 
provides Technical Information Service 
staff with an invaluable resource for 
research and study. 

I urge you, our AAM members, to 
become part of that healthy relation- 
ship—by taking steps towards accredita- 
tion if you have not already done so, and 
by availing yourself of the valuable infor- 
mation on standards and practices that 
the association offers. 

Finally, I encourage you to provide us 
with information. If you let us know 
what you’re concerned about, we can 
determine what it is that museums need 
to perform at their fullest potential. 

By working together, we can develop 
good, solid information that museums 
can use to account for and speak with 
confidence about their positive econom- 
ic, educational, and social effects on the 
community. That can only help as insti- 
tutions seek to nurture new and exciting 
partnerships with other components of 
our diverse society. 
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Manuel Alvarez Bravo, The Daughter of the Dancers (La hija de los danzantes), 1933. From 
“Manuel Alvarez Bravo,” on display at the Museum of Modern Art, New York, through May 18, 
1997. 





“It was the simple documentation of the murals, paintings, and folk art objects 
... that was to further instill in Alvarez Bravo a deeper understanding and sym- 
pathy for the subjects of the works of art before his camera. The pictures were 
made, of course, without an inflection of personal expression; nevertheless, they 
required careful study for camera placement and lighting. They demanded an 
intensity of looking.” 


—Susan Kismaric 


From Manuel Alvarez Bravo, The Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1997. 
Copyright © The Museum of Modern Art. Reprinted with permission. 
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EVERY MUSEUM 
HAS ITS OWN SUBTLETIES... 








And its own set of special insurance needs as well. 


With more than three decades of leadership and expertise in the museum and fine arts 
insurance field, Huntington T. Block delivers custom designed insurance and risk management 
services that fit your museum’s special needs. We know what museum quality really means, and 
our clients understand that’s the kind of insurance we deliver. We maintain longstanding 
relationships with the industry’s most respected insurance carriers, and as a member of Aon Risk 
Services Companies, Inc., we are able to draw upon the extensive global network of one of the 
largest and most renowned insurance brokerage organizations in the world. 


As museum specialists, we have developed a new, specially designed 
Property and Casualty package for museum buildings and grounds to 
complement our customized Directors’ and Officers’ coverage — which are 





both member benefit programs of the American Association of Museums. 


And whether you choose our broad all risks worldwide permanent collection and 
temporary loans coverage, or any of our other unique museum coverages, we are equipped to 
deliver cutting-edge insurance solutions and the superior museum quality service for which 
were renowned. 


For more information, call Huntington T. Block, the industry leader in museum 
insurance, at 1-800-424-8830. 


MUSEUM QUALITY INSURANCE FOR OVER 30 YEARS. 


Huntington T. Block Insurance Agency, Inc. 


An Aon Group Company 
1120 20th Street, NW * Washington, DC 20036 * 202/223-0673 * 800/424-8830 Toll Free + Fax 202/331-8409 


For details, circle #66 on the reply card. 
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Web Sites 
Resource Centers 
Knowledge Navigation Systems 
Public Access Kiosks 
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Northwestern University Research Park, 1840 Oak Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 60201 (847) 866-1860 
A Division of Willoughby Associates, Limited 
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For details, circle #67 on the reply card. 
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